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— inquire why it has taken so many wasted months to secure the 
appointment of General Eisenhower as supreme commander of 
the forces of the west is to come to the heart of Europe’s defence 
problem as it now presents itself. Let no one imagine that the agree- 
ment reached in Brussels last Monday by the Atlantic Pact conference 
—on this appointment and on the contribution to be made by Western 
Germany—means anything more than the overcoming of differences 
between the allies themselves. It does not mean that Europe is any 
closer to having its 50 divisions than it was last September, when the 
Atlantic Council agreed it should have an integrated force. Everything 
practical to that end has still to be done. Nor does it mean that ten 
German divisions are henceforth available for General Eisenhower. 
It will be many, many months before the first German “‘ combat team ” 
is equipped and trained to take its place on the frontier of its own 
country. And it may be many months before any German government 
can be persuaded to accept the terms for participation in common 
defence that will soon be offered in Bonn. All that has really happened 
is that a paper problem of major difficulty has been solved—on paper. 


The problem was this. In September Mr Acheson had to tell the 
other governments of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation that 
their plans for rearmament—particularly for infantry divisions— 
were too modest to convince Congress that Europe would 
play the major part in organising its own defence. If Congress could 
not be given convincing evidence, then nothing that Mr Acheson 
could say would secure the appointment of an American supreme 
commander, the reinforcement of American troops in Europe and the 
sending of vast new supplies of arms and equipment. When the utmost 
that the partners offered to provide by 1952-3 was added up, it fell 
short of the 50 to 55 divisions regarded as necessary by Nato’s own 
chiefs of staff. This was the shortcoming that drove Mr Acheson, with 
British support, to press on the French and others his proposal for 
the limited rearmament of the Germans and their contribution of 10 
divisions to the integrated force that would one day exist. And it was 
this proposal that started the wrangle between the French and their 
allies about the form that this contribution should take. 


For three months Europe has had to sit back and listen, while the 
arguments flew back and forth: about German brigades versus German 
battalions, about the rank to be given to German staff officers, about 
the difference between their integration into a non-existent European 
army or into a non-existent Atlantic army. Just in time for the Brussels 
meeting the usual compromise was reached. But meanwhile there 
had begun among the Germans—who had not been consulted—a most 
uncompromising argument against making, in present conditions, any 
contribution at all to western defence. Indeed, these three months 
have been used to bid up threefold the price of German aid ; and 
the Americans and their allies now find themselves not very far from 
where they started in September. For the plain fact is that no German 
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‘will take rearmament seriously until the risks which it 
holds for him have been reduced. That is to say, he may 
be ready to join in defending Western Europe if Western 
Europe will show beyond any doubt its intention and 
ability to defend Western Germany—if there stand 
between the Rhine and the Elbe sufficient divisions to 
hold an initial thrust from across the Communist frontier. 
It is true he may make, or his statesmen may make, other 
conditions—discussed elsewhere in this issue—but his 
essential demand is for evidence that his western neigh- 
bours will stand fast in front as well as behind him. In 
short, the Germans are asking of Britain, France and their 
continental partners precisely what the Americans asked 
of them—a greater effort to give Germany a defensive 
screen of divisions on the ground. Because the British 
and Europeans have hesitated, the Americans turned 
to the Germans ; because the British and Europeans still 
hesitate, even a Chancellor as shrewd and loyal and 
patriotic as Dr Adenauer sees himself threatened with 
political disaster if he presses on parliament the defence 
programme that will soon be submitted to him. 


As if there were not in this situation elements of 
confusion sufficient to satisfy any member of the 
Politburo, the Russians have now taken a hand in stir- 
ring the pot. Notes delivered in London and Paris 
during the weekend declare that the part the British 
and French have played in the Atlantic Pact and in 
planning German rearmament is a breach of the treaties 
of alliance signed with the Soviet Union. They arrived in 
time to be slipped into the brief cases of Ministers 
leaving for the Brussels conference and, what is more 
important, to influence the tone of the Notes which 
Americans, British and French are sending to Moscow 
this week, suggesting that the talks proposed six weeks 
ago by the Russians should range beyond the single 
question of “ demilitarizing” Germany. Opinion in 
France—where consciences are deeply uneasy about 
German rearmament and where the fear of a “ preven- 
tive ” war by the Russians is widespread—seized at once 
on the connection of the Russian move with the second 
rather than the first event. 

* 


This French reaction should be clearly understood 
and firmly faced in this country now ; for it will almost 
certainly gather strength with time, and will play its part 
in any Foreign Ministers’ talks on the causes of world 
tension that can be arranged. The French argue that 
the Russians are genuinely frightened that an indepen- 
dent Western Germany, with control of its own forces 
and arms industries, will rise up as America’s main ally 
in Europe. In the long run, it is said, the Russians 
cannot take seriously the western talk of integration, of 
limited rearmament, of maintaining restrictions on arms 
industries ; for in the long run the Germans will break 
loose and plan a war of revenge in the east, dragging their 
allies with them. If the Russians are to stop such a 
process beginning—argue the French—now is the time, 
when the west is relatively weak and somewhat divided 
on this question. In short, to persist with planning a 
German force of 10 divisions is to run the risk of world 
war and to wreck the prospect of four-power talks. 

Now clearly in this argument there is a kernel of 
sense and many layers of exaggeration. At no time has 
it been eenguaiell than an Wehrmacht 
should arise and that Germany’s armaments industries 
should be set up again. On the contrary; the question 


of Keeping the German effort within bounds has been 
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given such attention that three precious months have 
been wasted in arguing about it, and the chance of getting 
that effort quickly and willingly has probably been lost. 
The Russians have no real cause for alarm or complaint, 
either on the score of broken agreements or of danger 
to their own security. If they insist on regarding as 
unfair odds of three Russian divisions to one Atlantic 
division in Europe—and that is what the Atlantic Pact 
plan amounts to—then they are going beyond all limits 
of reasonable complaint. That figure has been chosen 
precisely to give Europe the bare minimum of security 
and Russia the minimum of provocation. For Moscow 
to question this would be to challenge the right of the 
Adantic community—and of the whole free world—to 
adequate self-defence. In fact it has not formally done 
so, although it has referred to the Atlantic Pact from the 
first as aggressive. 


* 


Among all these conflicting arguments, one thing 
ought to be clear. To hesitate about bringing Germany 
into the western defence effort—or to appear to hesitate 
—because of the Russian attitude would be quite fatal. 
It would be fatal in its effect on the Russians themselves, 
who would be encouraged to believe that they can at any 
time hamstring the free world by uttering threats. It 
would be appeasement in the worst'sense of the word. 
The Russians have no uine grievance over the 
arming of Germany—which they did first and are still 
doing—and it is unlikely that they are now going 
to change their plans, whether they include war in 
Europe or not, because of a document signed in Brussels. 
To hesitate would also be fatal in its effects on the 
Americans. Mr Attlee has just been to Washington to 
convince the Americans that there is no thought of 
appeasement in London and to persuade them that 
Europe is the vital area. What could more completely 
undo the good that the Prime Minister’s visit did than 
to attempt to appease the Russians by hesitating over 


that is essential to the defence of the vital 
area ? 


On the principle, therefore, there should be no 
hesitation and no wavering. But so much has been made 
of the German issue in the last three months that one 
might almost think that it was the most urgent and most 
vital part of the western defence effort. It is certainly 
on the programme ; but it is not the most urgent item. 
The co-operation of the Germans themselves must first 
be secured, and the securing of it will involve conces- 
sions of freedom and equality to the German government 
that will require further inter-allied negotiations. These 
further stages should be speeded up as much as possible ; 
but they stand between the present agreement and the 
recruitment of the first German soldier. To have 
put Germany “ revege in the a oe done * oe 
to anybody. It encouraged the European allies to 
believe that some else is going to do the job for 
them ; it has enabled the Germans to put up their price ; 
and it has permitted the Russians to drive a wedge into 
western solidarity. The task now is to get on as quickly 

i i j iplying American, British, 
French, Dutch and Belgian divisions, of equipping them 
and of moving them up to the defence line. That, and 


that alone, will provide a ip within which 
ee ee freely the contribution for 
which they will be 
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State of Emergency? 


Tt proclamation by President Truman at the end of 
last week of a state of emergency in the United 
States was designed to serve two purposes. The smaller 
of these was to confer on the President certain legal 

wers that he will require in the period of mobilisation 
that lies ahead. The larger purpose was to signalise a 
climacteric—to make it clear that, in the last few weeks, 
the United States has crossed the watershed from a state 
of affairs that was still more peace than war to one that 
is definitely more war than peace. As a further symbol 
of the same thing, it is reported that the President is 
contemplating the offer of two seats in his Cabinet to 
leading members of the Republican Party—which is as 
close to a coalition as the Constitution can be driven. 

Not unnaturally, the question has arisen whether some 
formal act corresponding to the proclamation of a state 
of emergency might not serve a similar purpose in Great 
Britain. And the talk of a coalition government, which 
in the present state of the House of Commons is never 
far below the surface, has welled up with renewed force. 
There have even been, according to report, for the first 
time some Labour voices to be heard on this theme— 
though still in the safety of anonymity. 

From the legal point of view, of course, no proclama- 
tion is necessary. It is important that Americans should 
understand why. The reason is not that measures of 
mobilisation and control of the kind that President 
Truman is proposing to exercise under his proclama- 
tion are thought here to be unnecessary ; the reason is 
that the powers already exist. It may be that in mobilis- 
ing a large part of the military reserves of the United 
States and in setting up machinery for industrial 
mobilisation, the President has moved further than the 
British Government in diverting manpower and resources 
todefence. But the difference is one of policy not of law, 
for the British Government already possesses—it has 
hever ceased to possess since the crisis of 1940—all the 
emergency powers which President Truman has now 
assumed. The British Government could put every 
ex-officer and soldier back into uniform, commandeer 
factories, regulate the supply of every raw material, and 
tation all consumer goods, by a stroke of the admini- 
strative pen. Because the framework of wartime regula- 
tion was kept in being to serve the ends of the welfare 
State there is no constitutional necessity to demand a 
fresh sacrifice of liberty from the British people. 


& 


But what is the answer to the belief that a country 
really determined to give first priority to defending itself 
should give overt proof of its unity by suspending party 

tics for the duration ? The theoretical arguments 
for a coalition are unanswerable. It is true that there 
is already a high degree of unity on matters of defence 
and foreign policy on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons. There is something like a coalition of opinion, 
but that is not the same as a ministry of all the talents. 
It is certainly unfortunate that the abilities of the best 
Conservative politicians should not be harnessed to the 
Service of the state. At a time when only skilful 


diplomacy offers a chance of staving off a disastrous 
tunning war with China, and when only determined 
leadership can unite the other Asian countries to the 
West, it is absurd that Mr Eden or Lord Salisburv should 


not be able to fill the vacuum left by Mr Bevin’s ill 
health. Ata time when the morale of Western Europe 
is visibly sagging for want of confidence, not only in its 
own military capacity but in the validity of its moral 
standards, it is tragic that Mr Churchill should not be 
able to speak with the whole weight of the British 
Government behind him. The defence quadrumvirate 
of Mr Shinwell, Lord Hall, Mr Strachey and Me 
Henderson could be greatly improved upon by an influx 
of new blood. 

But the practical, political obstacles to a coalition are 
at the moment almost insurmountable. In the first 
place, there is the stumbling block of iron and steel 
nationalisation. The Government has clearly demon- 
strated that this is the measure of appeasement towards 
its own left wing that it is not prepared to forgo. It is 
also the measure which the Conservatives oppose most 
strongly, with every confidence in the weight—though 
hardly the enthusiasm—of opinion behind them. The 
dropping of steel nationalisation would be an essential 
part of the Conservative price for entering a coalition, 
and it is a price that the Labour Party will not pay. 

Secondly, the nature and the traditions of the Labour 
Party would make it exceedingly difficult for it to offer to 
share power with the Conservative Party on terms of 
near equality. There are many Labour Ministers who 
can remember from first hand experience the coalition 
of 1931, when a Labour Prime Minister became a cipher 
in the hands of the Conservatives. Moreover, there is 
the immediate danger that a coalition with the Con- 
servatives would split the Labour Party down the middle. 
There are still a great many Labour members who hate 
the Tories more than they hate Russia, and there are 
several dissident and ambitious men, both in the Govern- 
ment and on the back benches, who would be only too 
pleased to lead a Labour opposition to a coalition 
government. 

If a coalition is not at present a matter of practical 
politics, what action should the Government take to 
increase both the appearance and the reality of unity 
among the British people ? Is it Mr Attlee’s«duty to 
dissolve Parliament and hold a new election? An 
election involves a month to six weeks of political 
bickering which would create disunity rather than unity, 
and, while it lasted, paralyse policy. This heavy price 
would be worth paying only if there were a reasonable 
certainty that it would buy something worth having. But 
there is no certainty that the British people would express 
such a strong preference for either party as to produce 
a government with a majority of, say fifty seats. For 
what the signs are worth, the probable result would be 
a Conservative majority of a few seats. Such a result 
would make a coalition more desirable than ever, since 
a Conservative government with a small majority would 
not enjoy Mr Attlee’s immunity from serious labour 
trouble. But if the Labour Party will not enter a coali- 
tion of which they could be the senior partner, is it likely 
that they would enter one immediately after being beaten 
at the polls, as junior partner and for the express purpose 
of protecting the Tories from the unions ? 

On every previous occasion when the question of a 
coalition has been discussed in these columns, the view 
has been expressed that it was not only impracticable 
but also undesirable. The time has come to change that 
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view. The well-known defects of coalitions still exist ; 
but in our opinion they are outweighed by the gravity 
of the hour and by the need to use the talents that the 
Conservatives can deploy in the vital fields of foreign 
affairs and defence policy, and especially in representing 
British determination to the world (they have no similar 
advantage in other fields of government). But 
unfortunately, in our judgment, a coalition is still as 
impracticable as ever ; and it is as well to be quite clear 
about the reason, which is that the Labour Party—or 
enough of its members to determine its policy—still 
prefers to get what it can out of leading half the nation 
than to share the duty of leading the whole nation. 
It is a very heavy responsibility that the Socialists 
. Almost certainly, public opinion would welcome 
unity, and it should make its weight felt by every means 
in its power. Nor should they be left to suppose that 


The Trouble 


Mes BEVIN uttered some surprising obiter dicta on 
China in last week’s parliamentary debate. He 
said that the British Government knew, from in- 
formation available to them, that the Chinese really 
wanted to stop the fighting in Korea. He also claimed 
that there was a great field open—‘“ by treating the 
Chinese people the right way ”—for keeping China 
from lining up permanently with Soviet Russia. These 
are misleading remarks. There is undoubtedly some 
truth in both of them, but it would be most dangerous 
to agree with either at its face value. 


The Chinese Communists want peace, certain!y—but 
only on their own terms. The Chinese people have long 
been hardened to war, having now seen more years of 
almost continuous fighting than any other nation in the 
world. In the latest round, they have moved for the first 
time to a foreign adventure, and with tremendous 
success. This has followed—like Napoleon’s victories 
after the Directory—a profound revolution at home. 
These are heady experiences, and there can be little 
doubt that for the moment the Chinese are even more 
careless of world peace than the Soviet leaders—who 
see the glittering prize of world domination at stake in 
a sense that the Chinese do not. 


What, then, are the Chinese terms ? There have been 
many statements by official spokesmen during the past 
few weeks which show the consistent and increasingly 
aggressive line taken in Peking. It should have come 
as no surprise, therefore, when Mr Wu Hsiu-chuan, 
after two weeks of indirect answers, replied on Saturday 
to the United Nations’ proposals for negotiating a cease- 
fire in Korea with three specific conditions—evacuation 
of Korea by the United Nations, abandonment of 
American protection for Formosa, and a seat at Uno. 
As far as Korea itself is concerned, the full implication 
of Chinese views may be gauged from an order of the 
day, issued after the capture of Pyongyang, by General 
Lin Piao, now commanding the 4th Field Army in Korea. 
“ Comrades,” declared General Lin Piao, “you Lave 
turned the tide of the critical military situation 
in Korea. . . . We hope you will advance heroically 
in order to bring about the total annihilation of the 
imperialist invaders.” In saying “total annihilation ” 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that that 
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there is nothing, short of a coalition, that they can do to 
create and express the national unity. If they insist on 
staying in office with the barest majority of the House of 
Commons and a muinority—by all the evidence, 4 
shrinking minority—of the people behind them, let them 
at least act like a government of the whole nation. If the 
deferment of steel nationalisation involves too much 
swallowing of pride, let them eschew any further contro- 
versial measures—for example, let the forthcoming 
budget be what the Americans would call a bipartisan 
one. Mr Attlee can hardly believe that, in an atmosphere 
of universal sacrifice, he alone is exempt from the 
necessity of demonstrating awareness that the times are 
no longer normal. If he cannot find a clear way to 
proclaim his readiness to lead the whole nation, then the 
public will have to proclaim its own state of emergency. 


With China 


is not what the Chinese, in their present mood, mean. 


Mr Wu gave full expression to his country’s estab- 
lished and uncompromising views when he first arrived 
in New York. As a major statement of policy, the 
importance of his opening speech to the Assembly tends 
to be overlooked. He dwelt on all the main aspects of 
Chinese political thinking which have often been 
repeated in the flood of propaganda from Peking. He 
emphasised, amongst er things, two fundamental 
themes—that America is the arch enemy and that its 
aim is to encircle China. In this role, the Americans, he 
claimed, have taken the place formerly occupied by the 
Japanese. Here Mr Wu revealed something very deep- 
seated with the Chinese, when he quoted how 


one of the master-planners of Japanese aggression, Tanaka, 
once said : “To conquer the world, one must first conquer 
Asia ; to conquer Asia one must first conquer Manchuria and 
Mongolia ; to conquer Manchuria and Mongolia one must 
first conquer Korea and Formosa.” 


On Saturday, Mr Wu rounded this off by saying flatly 
that “an aggressor who invades Korea today invariably 
invades China tomorrow.” If this is their belief, it is 
small wonder that the Chinese will not accept a cease- 
fire there with the Americans. 


To understand the violent anti-Americanism in 
Peking, few Chinese pronouncements have been more 
useful than an article two weeks ago in the Jenmin Jih 
Pao, the Peking “ People’s Daily ” or Chinese equivalent 
of Pravda. The article was headed quite simply with the 
instruction “ Hate the United States,” and it gave eight 
seasons for doing so. The Americans “ started the war 
of aggression against Korea” and openly occupied our 
territory of Formosa. They are increasing the scale of 
their aggression in Korea every day. Their planes and 
warships “have incessantly ed us ”—American 
planes have eae the Manchurian border many 
times. They are still aiding our bitter enemy, the bandit 
Chiang Kai-shek. They have kept us out of Uno. They 
are rearming the Japanese. They maintain “ an immense 


net of military bases in the Pacific.” They try, apart 
from open aggression, to work against us from the inside. 
Last month the People’s Daily effectivel summarised 
pt encirclement. " “The US 

“are making every effort . . . t© 


the constant 


imperialists” it sai 
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retain influence over Tibet so that they may turn it 
into a military base for further aggression.” The 
“invasion of Korea and . . . intervention in Vietnam 
are. . . intended to impose a military encirclement of 
China” in order to prepare “large-scale aggression 
against China”; for this purpose the Americans have 
also sent their naval, air and land forces “to invade 
China’s territory of Taiwan” (Formosa). Mr Wu, in 
his first New York h, also spoke in these terms, 
except that he included the Philippines and Japan in 
the American policy of encirclement. This phobia about 
encirclement undoubtedly springs from a tremendous 
new urge to national greatness which has swept through 
the Chinese people. Many of those who know China 
best believe that Communism has come to power on the 
crest of a wave of national rejuvenation. It answers a 
deep-felt longing for internal unification and reorganisa- 
tion, which has been growing under the surface for 
perhaps a generation and which has gained impetus from 
every successive twist and frustration in the endless 
fighting of the last decade. The Chinese are a proud 
people and now they feel they have something to be 
proud about. Quite apart from being Communist, they 
mean to dominate Eastern and Southern Asia, and they 
mean to put an end to the last traces of Western 
colonialism in their part of the world. 


* 


If all this is true, it may well be asked what the 
western powers and the United Nations can do about it. 
Is Mr Bevin correct in suggesting that China can be 
won from the arms of Russia by the right sort of treat- 
ment ? Is there a sound basis, in fact, for any part of 
the British Far Eastern policy of recognising the Peking 
government and of supporting its candidature for Uno 
at this stage ? These are hard questions to answer, and 
it may be—it almost certainly will be—that no con- 
clusive answers to them are produced for several months. 
Meanwhile, the continuing war in Korea and the 
pressure of Soviet imperialism force the western powers 
to make decisions, ieee strategic and economic. On 
what are these decisions to be based ? 


Several leading facts stand out. Although it is no use 
crying over spilt milk, there can be little doubt that the 
Chinese feelings about Korea were less acute last June 
than they are now. Had Britain and America been able 
to act together, there might at that time have been some 
return (though it might have been small) from the policy 
of recognising the Communist government and proposing 
its admission to Uno. Equally, there is a chance that one 
day, given time, it may be possible to detach China from 
Russia. The national interests of the two countries by 
no means always coincide and, whether Communist or 
not, the Chinese have no intention of being dominated 
by the Russians—already they are wondering whether 
their size may soon enable them to become the senior 
partners in the Communist firm. 

_But neither the past nor the possibilities of the more 
distant future apply at this moment. All Korea might 
have been Communist and China would probably have 
had Formosa by this time if the North Koreans had 
not attacked in June. As it is, the train of events set in 
motion by that wanton act has given the United Nations 
no alternative but to stick to its guns. To retire from 
Korea, to hand over Formosa and to vote the People’s 
Government into Uno after all that has happened 
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would whet the Chinese appetite for aggression. It 
would probably do harm and could do little good. The 
Chinese look as if they are going to try to dominate all 
of East and South East Asia. But there can be no sense 
in smoothing their path, if it means—as it does mean 
at present—that the new Chinese leaders get carried 
away by their own achievements, and that vast territories 
fall under Communist control at a time when humanity 
is split to its roots by the cold war. Yet, if the tension 
in the Orient could be allowed to slacken a little, the 
People’s Government should certainly be voted into 
Uno. Not to do so is to deny reality. 


Korea remains the key point. At present, the Chinese 
will almost certainly not tolerate anything but the com- 
plete abandonment of all that the United Nations forces 
set out to achieve when they first landed at Pusan. If 
the present cease-fire does not work, it has therefore 
become more essential than ever that some part of these 
forces should succeed in remaining in Korea until it is 
possible to arrive at an honourable settlement. How 
much of Korea should be held is a matter that depends 
on the military situation, in view of the paramount 
necessity of not locking up any more of the free world’s 
resources in the Far East—indeed, if possible, of 
releasing some. But that some part of Korea should be 
held is imperative. 

Whatever happens, it is hard to see that there can now 
be anything but a painful period of tension and friction 
in the Far East, lasting at any rate for several months 


_and perhaps for two or three years. The task of the 


western powers during this time must be to take the 
edge off Chinese aggressiveness, while always showing 
themselves ready to talk on a basis of friendly realism. 





In the early days, the Sun Fire Office used to provide 
each policy-holder with a special plaque or ‘ mark’ 
bearing the number of his policy. This was affixed to 
the insured premises and in the event of fire, the 
Company’s fire-fighters. were authorised to extinguish 
the blaze only after the premises had been identified as 
being ‘ Sun Insured.’ 


Eventually, this practice was discontinued as Public 
Fire Brigades developed, but for more than two 
centuries the ‘ Sun’ emblem has been recognised as the 
symbol of Service and Security to be sought wherever 
insurance is arranged. 
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Is Full Employment Secure ?— Ill, 
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The External Menace 


I T was argued in the first two articles of this series 
that even in a closed economy—a country having 
no dealings with the outside world and _ therefore 
exempt by definition from external disturbances of 
employment—it is impossible completely to flatten out 
all fluctuations of activity and at the same time to main- 
tain dynamic progress and free choice of jobs and of 
consumption. The reason for this is that fluctuations 
are not caused simply by avoidable instabilities in the 
monetary system; they are also the fruit of “real” 
changes in the industrial structure of a developing 
economy. There is, however, no such thing as a closed 
economy in the real world—certainly not in the free world 
-——and the history of trade fluctuations shows that, in 
practice, rapid changes in the external balance of pay- 
ments of the large trading nations have been a disastrously 
efficient mechanism for transmitting, and amplifying, 
those fluctuations across national frontiers. Of course, if 
it were possible completely to abolish domestically- 
generated fluctuations, this international aspect of the 
matter would be less important ; every country would 
simply have to be educated in its duty to stabilise its own 
economy, and perhaps shown how it can be done. But 
smce domestic fluctuations cannot be wholly abolished 
the question of international transmission—the “ export 
of unemployment ”’—becomes very important. One 
country may have a downswing of activity which, in the 
context of that country, is not particularly alarming. But 
suppose that country to be a very large and economically 
dominant one ; suppose it to be so constituted that a 
shght variation in its total activity is translated into a 
large variation in its foreign trade ; and suppose its 
currency to be one that is already scarce, or verging on 
scarcity—and immediately its slight recession becomes 
a very serious problem for other countries. 


There are those who would recognise this combina- 
tion of phenomena in what happened in the United 
States in the early part of 1949. The point is disputed. 
There are others who hold that the effect on other 
countries of the slight American recession of those 
months has been greatly exaggerated. But the present 
argument need not stop to examine the evidence for 
this particular example ; it is enough to establish that the 
hypothesis is a perfectly reasonable one. Indeed, the dis- 
cussion of methods of preventing the international trans- 
mission of slumps tends to resolve itself into a discussion 
of how to prevent American depressions from affecting 
the rest of the world. This is convenient as a means of 
focusing thought, and it is not wholly unjust, for it is 
clear in the memory of the present generation that one 
gigantic depression did originate in America and derived 


much of its terrible intensity from there. It is not in the 


least necessary to accept the popular Left-wing view that 
the natural state of so unregenerately individualist an 
economy as that of America is one of chronic under- 
employment and its natural influence on the rest of the 
world malignantly deflationary. Indeed, the events of 
early 1949 can be held to show how very rapidly a 
recession can be cured by an economy that still preserves 
competition and allows both prices and resources to 


prices 
move. But America has been unstable in the past ; 


and to Europeans at least it seems clear that the Ameri- 
can tradition and temperament, both in business and in 
administration, the American propensity to use both 
brakes and accelerator suddenly and fiercely, make for 
sharper divergences from the trend of economic progress 
than are to be expected elsewhere. There are, of course, 
compensations to be seen in the high and rapidly rising 
American standard of living. But though that is a point 
of very great substance it is beside the point of the 
present discussion. It is also true that if other nations’ 
economies were less rigid, and the world market less 
nationalistically fragmented, adjustment would be quicker 
and easier. But that also does not destroy the thesis : 
justly or unjustly, the argument about the international 
transmission of slumps is an argument about how sudden 
American recessions can be prevented from leading to a 
sharp cut in American purchases from the rest of the 
world, to a dollar famine and thence to forced reductions 
in activity in other countries. 


This was certainly the angle of approach of the com- 
mission of experts appointed by the United Nations to 
review the problem, whose report was published in 
January 1950. Though they did not say so in so many 
words, they were clearly thinking of the contingency of 
a slump in America creating an aggravated shortage of 
dollars. Their main proposal arose logically from this: 
they proposed that if America, because of trade recession 
at home, reduced its purchases from other countries, it 
should make available, through the International 
Monetary Fund, the dollars it would have spent in the 
absence of recession. Other countries would then be in 
no need to cut down their purchases in America, and the 
spiral need not begin to turn. 


The experts’ plan is, all too clearly, politically out of 
the question. At a time of relative depression and rising 
unemployment, American opinion is likely to demand 
higher tariffs, stricter customs procedure, a rigid 
adherence to Buy American rules, and Government 
economy—or, at all events, concentration of the benefits 
of government bounty on American recipients—and 
most unlikely to acquiesce in an unlimited grant of dollars 
to foreigners. 


But there is also a theoretical weakness in the experts’ 
plan. It is a plan for providing more money ; it brings 
the international argument up to the point that the 
purely domestic argument had reached when the cure 
or depression was thought to be the printing of more 
money or the issue of more credit. The domestic 
argument has long since gone beyond that point because 
experience has shown that, once the trend has turned 
downward, the mere provision of more money may be 
very unsatisfactory. If it works, it may create all those 
evils of perpetuated disharmony indicated, in the first 
two articles of this series, as the result of treating “ real ” 
internal divergences by y monetary means. Per- 
manent full employment is not to be secure, internation- 


ally or domestically, by t inflation. But if this 
is the likely effect of large doses of extra money, small 
doses are likely to be quite ineffective: the new moncy 


may not be spent but may simply go to satisfy the rising 
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“liquidity preference” of the public. This is the 
objection to the Uno experts’ plan in the international 
feld. The way in which a turn of the tide in America 
(r—as throughout this argument—in any other 
country) communicates itself to other countries is not 
only by the mechanistic channel of a falling off in 
American imports. It transmits itself much more 
quickly and, in the initial stages, more effectively by 
psychological means. When markets turn sour in 
America, they tend to do so all over the free world. 
When Uncle Sam says turn, we all turn. In such a 
bearish climate of opinion, the likeliest effect of making 
extra dollars available, as under the experts’ plan, would 
be not an increase in spending and a consequent 
improvement in, or safeguarding of, employment, but 
a grateful grabbing at the extra liquidity which in such 
a climate is more valued than goods or the opportunity 
of profit. 


*® 


It was from the realisation of this that the domestic 
argument, years ago, moved on to the idea of “ public 
works.” Money should not merely be provided, the 
state should see that it is spent. The next stage should 
therefore presumably be some international form of 
“public works ”—that is, some projects of international 
investment that can be held in reserve in good times 
and put into action when slump impends to ensure that 
dollars are not merely provided but actually spent. 


Here we enter a very shadowy field, in which opinion, 
even among the economists, has hardly begun to form. 
There has been plenty of discussion of international 
investment, but very little of the idea of using that 
investment as a deliberately contra-cyclical force. It 
is me that more exploration of the possibilities in this 
field was put in hand, for they may be considerable. 
But it is also, unfortunately, clear that there are both 
practical and theoretical obstacles to overcome. The 
practical difficulties are of the same nature as those that 
stand in the path of the experts’ plan: a time which is, 
by definition, one of impending slump is not usually 
favourable for projects of lending and borrowing. In 
addition, there are all the disadvantages of public works 
schemes in general—the difficulty of so timing the pre- 
paratory steps of a long-term project as to ensure that 
the period of maximum expenditure falls at the right 
time ; the difficulty of avoiding on the one hand a waste- 
ful and politically deplorable curtailment of valuable 
schemes on the upturn, and on the other a frittering 
away of resources in international boondoggling on the 
downturn. To work out a policy of “ international 
public works ” would call for a degree of intelligent and 
far-sighted international co-operation which it may be 
optimistic to expect. 


There are also the theoretical difficulties. The basic 
Principle of “public works” is that when private 
expenditure falls off, public expenditure should be 
increased to compensate for it—that is, to offset a nega- 
tive fluctuation in one form of expenditure by a positive 
fluctuation in another form of expenditure. In so far as 
the labour and other resources required by the two sorts 
of expenditure are the same (as when unemployed 
factory builders are set to building post offices) or can 
easily be transferred, the idea is workable. But if the 
labour and other resources cannot be moved, then 

public works” simply increase the strains upon the 
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economy. “International public works” might mean, 
for the United States, that the unemployed in the 
tobacco and cotton states would have to move into the 
states that make bulldozers and locomotives—and back 
again when the emergency passed. It might mean, in 
the under-developed countries, a similar alternation 
between, say, rubber growing and railway building. 
Work so provided, it may be urged, is better than no 
work at all ; but it is a long way short of perfection as 
a full employment policy. 


Again, there is the awkward fact that not all the dollar 
problems of the world are due to fluctuations in America ; 
some of them are due to the high productivity of 
American business and the speed with which it exploits 
technical innovations. The effect of these may look very 
much like the “ export of unemployment ” ; but if other 
countries refuse to import this sort of unemployment, 
they may be refusing to import progress. 


It is, in fact, no more possible, in a free and 
economically progressive world, to find a completely 
satisfactory solution to the problem of international 
economic contagion than to prevent the ailment con- 
cerned from manifesting itself in the first place. In 
the one case as in the other, the danger arises of mistak- 
ing a situation properly to be met by a readjustment 
of real resources (uncomfortable though that may be) 
for one suitable for monetary treatment. In the one case, 
as in the other, failure to make this distinction and act 
on it must result in cumulative disharmonies and 
increased vulnerability for the future. In the one case 
as in the other, the actual application of monetary tech- 
niques, even where these are unmistakably appropriate, 
is a delicate task to be carried out without benefit of 
precedent and in the teeth of public ignorance and 
unrealism. In the international field, moreover, 
economic therapy is hampered by obstacles having no 
counterpart within national frontiers; by additional 
sectionalisms, by defective or defectively integrated 
machinery, by the sheer frictions of procedure, by the 
lessened rationality with which people generally tend 
to regard any question involving their relations with 
foreigners. 


In the catastrophe of the thirties, economic paralysis 
struck across frontiers with the swiftness of an airborne 
epidemic, the counter-measures which almost irresis- 
tibly suggested themselves were strictly national, com- 
pletely unco-ordinated, and from the world point of view 
entirely self-contradictory and destructive. Hope for 
the future must rest in a reversal of this contrast ; in a 
concerted and mutually sustained international attack on 
the foci of depression whatever the national economy in 
which they first appear. There is hope along these lines. 
There is, certainly, more hope than in the opposite policy 
of insulation and the cordon sanitaire. That policy is 
not only objectionable in principle, because it would 
split the free world, but also unworkable, since it would 
demand controls too complex to be manageable by the 
administrators and too severe to be tolerable to a free 
public. But it must be admitted that the working out of 
effective policies for stability in a free world is still in a 
very early stage. As in the purely domestic field, the 
most that the economists can honestly tell the public is 
that they think they know how to moderate the incidence 
of a depression and prevent it from developing into a 
catastrophe, but that they do not yet know how either to 
prevent it completely or to cure it quickly. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SHAPE 


All loyal and confident people in Western Europe and 
Britain will be glad to see General Eisenhower back, however 
much they may deplore the passions and events that have 
made necessary rearmament and the setting up of an 
integrated force with a Supreme Command. Both his per- 
sonality and his command recall Shaef—something that 
worked in an efficient and friendly way. Perhaps even the 
Russians will remember the restraint shown by this victorious 
commander during the closing stages of the German cam- 
paign of 1945. After all the controversy that has surrounded 
General MacArthur’s policy in the Far East it was not easy 
for Mr Truman to send forth yet another supreme com- 
mander. But he has chosen a man of conspicuous political 
ability, whose presence is a firm pledge of America’s commit- 
ment in Europe. 

One of his first tasks will doubtless be to streamline the 
cumbrous planning and executive organisation built up during 
the last two years. (A sign of that intention is the appoint- 
ment of a powerful Defence Production Board which is to 
have an American chairman.) One wonders whether General 
Eisenhower’s powers to overcome such vested interests as 
exist in the overlapping committees of Nato have been 
considered and defined. It is true he is to have the assistance 
of an international staff and that he is formally responsible to 
the Atlantic Council of twelve Foreign Ministers. But it is 
difficult to believe that an urgent, secret and effective military 
job can be done if the Supreme Commander cannot turn to 
some smaller body for political decisions. 

Political problems will arise very quickly ; for already 
national contingents are earmarked to come under his control. 
More countries are involved than took part in Shaef and all 
are represented by party governments responsible to parlia- 
ment—not by weak governments in exile. There will, in 
fact, have to be some form of political integration at the top 
of SHAPE. The French suggestion of a European defence 
minister or the Canadian proposal for a supreme council may 
not provide all the answers ; but they do show awareness of 
the fact—which Mr Bevin seems reluctant to face—that the 
planning of strategy and the disposition of troops in foreign 
countries is a part of foreign policy. 


* * * 


The Excursion of Mr Wu 


The visit of the Peking delegation to Lake Success 
(which came there formally for the purpose, not of discussing 
Korea, but of pressing the Peking Government’s accusation 
against the United States of aggression against Formosa) has 
not yet produced any cessation of hostilities in the Far East. 
It was, indeed, excessively optimistic to expect that the 
Chinese Communists, in the middle of a victorious military 
advance in Korea, with China suffering no retaliation for its 
audacious assault on the forces of the United Nations, would 
be ready for a cease-fire with no political conditions attached. 
The Chinese wanted a guarantee of the fruits of victory 
(including products of all the orchards of the Far East and 
not merely of Korea) if they were to desist from battering 
the army of the United Nations. The hope that the Chinese 
would be willing to stop fighting, merely to leave the field 
open for diplomatic negotiations, proved groundless. So on 
December 17th, after the Assembly had passed by 52 votes 
to § (with the Soviet bloc ing) a resolution proposing 
an armistice without ified political conditions, Mr Wu 
announced that he and his delegation were returning to 
Peking. Meanwhile the Assembly’s truce committee, consist- 
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ing of the President of the Assembly, Mr Entezam of Persia. 
Sir Benegal Rau of India and Mr Lester Pearson, the 
Canadian Minister of External Affairs, let it be known that 
they would continue efforts at mediation, and were prepared 
to go to Peking if necessary. 

Mr Wu’s utterances at Lake Success were in general 
characterised by great bitterness and arrogance. His visit has 
certainly been a disappointment to those who hoped that to 
refrain from retaliation against China would induce a con- 
ciliatory mood on the Chinese side and that the presence 
of Peking delegates at Lake Success would facilitate a quick 
settlement. The Chinese, however, are deserving of some 
sympathy in that they have taken their stand on the well- 
established principle that it is the business of the victors in 
war to dictate terms and of the vanquished to accept them 
if they have no stomach for further fighting. So long as 
this attitude lasts, it makes a bargain impossible—unless, 
indeed, the United States and its allies were so resolved 
to avoid further fighting that they were ready in effect to 
capitulate to China’s demands. 


There is no such willingness. Nor should there be. It 
is not merely that the western peoples do not like seeing 
their troops defeated. It is even more an unwillingness to 
see the authority of the United Nations overturned by force 
just after it had been for the first time triumphantly asserted 
and vindicated at the cost of more than 30,000 (mainly 
American) casualties. The Chinese Communists, who see 
the United Nations as a mere instrument of American 
imperialism, may not believe this—nor is it much appreciated 
in Britain, where zeal for the United Nations has never 
equalled the enthusiasm for the League which existed at 
the time of the sanctions against Italy in 1935. Many 
Americans, however, realise that if a settlement on Korea, 
negotiated under Chinese duress, undoes the Uno decisions 
which the Korean campaign was fought to enforce, it is 
the end of Uno as an international authority. 


x * x 


Teeth and Monopoly 


The members of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission were appointed twenty-three months 
ago. Their first (and, as an isolated study, admirable) report, 
on the supply of dental goods, was published last week. (HM 
Stationery Office, 3s. 6d.) It is distressing confirmation that 
the piecemeal investigation of monopoly practices, trade 
association by trade association, will never have many teeth. 

The Association of Dental Manufacturers and Traders is 
concerned to maintain manufacturers’ resale prices and there- 
by to limit competition between dealers. Its main sanctions 
are exclusive dealing and the collective boycott. The com- 
mission’s analysis of their operation is discussed, with other 

s of the report, in an article on page 1156. The com- 
mission has no doubt that these have in the dental 
trade worked against the public interest. But they are 
restrictions of competition different only in degree, not in 
kind, from those used in many other industries. Even the 
difference of degree is probably in practice small. The dental 
trade is more tightly organised than most, but the commis- 
sion did not find “ any very great abuse ” of the association s 
wide powers. The same verdict would probably be widely 
applicable. Because of the fear of public opinion, monopoly 
power is more discreetly used the greater it is; in other words, 
competition is little more limited in the dental trade than in 
many others, which are, superficially, much further from 


. being “ closed shops. 
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What the commission has shown, therefore, is that there 
is no case for legislation against restrictive practices in the 
dental trade that is not also a case for legislation against 
similar practices in a very large part of British industry. Two 
members of the commission explicitly recognise this point— 
which is, in effect, that the commission can do nothing of 
practical importance until the Government itself makes up 
its mind on the issue of principle. Mr Wilson has attempted 
to show some enthusiasm for the attack on monopoly by 
increasing the commission’s membership from eight to ten, 
with the object of speeding up its enquiries. It is hard to 
see in this anything but an attempt to avoid the awkward 
question. The acceleration means that in a year’s time the 
commission will have completed inquiries into six trades. 
The practical position will then be just what it is now. It 
would be no fairer or more reasonable to legislate for six (or 
fewer) individual cases than for one. 


The only effective weapon against monopoly is a general 
prohibition of such practices as the collective boycott. But 
it is unfortunately significant that the dental trade association 
found that its restrictive aims could be furthered by register- 
ing itself as a trade union. It requires some idealism to think 
that the embarrassments of a vigorous campaign against the 
trade associations can be faced by a Government that dare 
not attack restrictive union practices—and that has been busy 
establishing exclusive trading by nationalisation. 


x a a 


Appealing from Tribunals 


The decision of a King’s Bench Divisional Court last 
week in the case of Rex v. Northumberland Claims Appeal 
Tribunal may have a considerable influence in restoring the 
rights of the recognised courts to review decisions made by 
administrative tribunals. The facts in this case were that 
a Mr Shaw, a local government servant, held both the offices 
of clerk to a local district council and clerk to a joint hospital 
board from 1936 until 1949, when the joint hospital board 
was replaced under the National Health Service Act. He 
claimed compensation for loss of office based on his total 
length of service in local government. The appeal tribunal 
awarded him compensation based on his length of service 
with the joint hospital board only, so he took his case to 
the High Court. The court was asked to decide, first, if 
the applicant’s claim was justified under the regulations, and 
secondly—a point of much wider interest—whether the 
applicant had any right of appeal to the High Court at all. 
None was given by statute. 


The High Court decided that it was competent to hear 
the appeal. The importance of that decision is that, in 
making it, the court had to find a way round (called “ distin- 
guishing”) an earlier decision which stood in the way. In 
1944 the Court of Appeal held that when a tribunal has been 
Set up by statute and the statute gives no right of appeal to 
the High Court, the High Court has no jurisdiction over the 
decisions of that tribunal. Last week’s decision is to the 
effect that, when a tribunal of this kind bases its decision 
on an interpretation of the law (as the Northumberland 
Claims Appeal Tribunal had), the High Court has power to 
review that decision and, if it considered the tribunal’s view 
of the law to be wrong, to quash it. That it did in the case 
of Mr Shaw’s application. 


This decision does not open the door to appeals to the 
High Court from every administrative tribunal in all circum- 
stances. But it does mean that, if the tribunal is required 
to base its decision on a view of the law, and if it gives its 
reasons when making that decision, the result is a matter 
which the High Court can review. The Lord Chief Justice 
concluded his judgment with the words: “It was very bene- 
ficial that they should do so because, now that many tribunals 
had been set up by various statutes, and they all desired to 
do their duty, it must be for their benefit that the Divisional 
Court should be able to give guidance to them.” 
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Twin Notes from Moscow 


The Russian Notes presented in Paris and London last 
weekend are, apart from minor variants in wording, identical 
twins. Considering the difference in strength and morale 
between France and Britain at the moment that fact is quite 
remarkable. Also remarkable is the restrained wording of 
the Notes and their timing, which is discussed in a leading 
article elsewhere. As this “ correct ” and skilful presentation 
of the Russian case against German rearmament is clearly 
intended for future propaganda use—as well as for formal 
diplomatic purposes—it is important to examine just what 
it says. 

Britain and France are being addressed as allies of the 
Soviet Union under treaties signed respectively in 1942 and 
1944. The occasion and the purpose of those treaties were 
provided by the need to crush the military power of Ger- 
many ; but they also contain general undertakings about 
co-operation in the postwar world which have been flagrantly 
disregarded by Moscow. The Notes say that “ the restora- 
tion of the German army in the western part of Germany ” 
is “ undermining the foundations and significance” of these 
treaties. And they also allege that German rearmament in 
any form is a breach of Potsdam. The Notes seem to show 
more concern about the future than the present. They 
emphasise that to allow the West Germsn army to comprise 
one-fifth of the Atlantic force 

opens the gates for a predominant place, in the future, of 

the West German army among the armed forces of te 

West European countries. 


They accuse German politicians of talking about “ pre- 
parations for a new war in Europe” and of preparing 
to demand heavy armaments, the restoration of the General 
Staff and the restoration of war industry. All this amounts 
to “a serious threat to peace”; and the Notes end with a 
declaration that the “entire responzibility for the situation 
created ” rests with the Government addressed. 


These Notes will be seriously examined in the context of 
other Russian statements about German rearmament. But 
two things may be said about them now: the first is that 
their account of the causes and nature of what is being done 
to get Western Germany defended is exaggerated and untrue. 
The second is that the Notes are tuned into the wavelength 
of the peace campaign, the neutralists, the anti-Americans, 
and all who refuse to face the bleak facts of the cold war. 


* x x 


Deadlock in Bonn 


The western Foreign Ministers, busy with Atlantic Pact 
matters and arranging a meeting with the Soviet Union, are 
still leaving Dr Adenauer in the corridor, adequately 
informed through the High Commissioners, but outside the 
discussions on Germany’s fate. But the Germans no longer 
accept this treatment, and they are using the weapon of 
passive resistance, fortified by clamant protests. 


A deadlock has been reached over the revised Occupation 
Statute which will only be resolved if, as appears possible, 
the Brussels meeting throws over the whole occupation 
system. It is obviously to the Germans’ advantage to delay 
acceptance. They may be accused of blackmailing the 
western powers ; but the concessions offered to them in 
the revised Occupation Statute were out of keeping with 
the new conception of Germany as an ally, as were the 
two provisos attached to them. The Germans retort that 
the occupation authorities are blackmailing them by making 
these two provisos: that Bonn should assume liability for 
the Reich debts, and guarantee to make raw materials avail- 
able for export. 


As it stands, the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Bundestag has refused to allow Dr Adenauer to sign a blank 
cheque for the Reich debts, and the Bundestag itself would 
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certainly do the same. In the background, the vociferous 
Dr Schumacher is warning the Chancellor not to oppose 
“the people’s will” in the matter, and influential voices are 
heard demanding that against the Reich debts should be 
set the German assets abroad which have been confiscated 
as reparations. Tactlessly it is also being argued that 
Germany should not be even formally debited with all the 
relief received from American and British funds, because 
the Hague Convention stipulates that the people of occupied 
territories must be fed. Last week, the Bonn Minister of 
Finance, Dr Schaeffer, announcing the long-delayed Bill for 
equalising war losses among German citizens, made the 
gratuitously irritating statement that this share-out repre- 
sented a German contribution to defence. The Germans 
have a way of making matters difficult for their friends by 
using such arguments. 


The second proviso attached to the Occupation Statute 
has developed into the practical question of the Ruhr’s coal 
and coke exports. Dr Erhard has fought to have the current 
quota reduced by §00,000 tons, and has succeeded in 
inducing the High Commission to recommend to the Ruhr 
Authority that 300,000 tons should be cut from December 
exports.” For the next quarter, the Germans are ready to 
sell abroad only 5,000,000 tons instead of the 6,800,000 tons 
which the Ruhr Authority wishes to allocate. “ Crises” in 
Germany are almost invariably exaggerated and inefficiently 
handled, the present coal shortage being no exception. 
Moreover, it may be argued that, while Germany is making 
no other defence effort, it should not have the same freedom 
as Britain to cut its coal exports. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that arguments will have little effect on the Germans in their 
present mood. Their demands for equality can most safely 
be met by abolishing the Ruhr Authority as soon as the 
Schuman Plan is in operation. 


x * ® 


Uncertainty in East Africa 


The statement on East Africa, made by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in Parliament last week, was 
intended to dispel the “ growing uncertainty ” of which Mr 
Griffiths has now become aware. The uncertainty largely 
springs from the European population. They are afraid lest 
too much power will be given too quickly to the Africans and 
that their own position in the dependencies will in conse- 
quence become untenable. The Africans, on the other hand, 
or at least the few of them who are politically conscious, are 
uncertain lest, in an attempt to defend themselves, the Euro- 
peans in the three dependencies should link up with each 
other and attempt to make Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda 


into a self-governing colony on the thern Rhodesian 
model. 


It hardly needs saying that the fears of both populations 
are quite unjustified. Whatever may be happening in West 
Africa, there is no sign that the British Government is push- 
ing on too fast with African political advancement in East 
Africa. Direct African representation on a legislative council 
which is still predominantly European in membership, and 
still has a large official element, is as far as policy has gone 
as yet. Similarly, there are few signs of the settlers in Kenya 
and Tanganyika ing common cause. There are good 
economic reasons for a federation of the three territories, 
but its achievement is remote. Nevertheless, uneasiness and 
mutual suspicion, however unjustified, persist ; and the inter- 
racial distrust is further complicated by the presence of the 
Indian, who is strongly entrenched in all three territories. 


In East Africa Mr Griffiths’s statement appears to have 
been received with cautious approval. In fact, however, it 
contains nothing new. He reaffirmed the ultimate objective 
of colonial policy in East Africa—self-government within the 
Cemmonwealth. He declared that in promoting that aim 
the proper rights and interests of all the different communi- 
ties must be safeguarded—here, perhaps, the essence of the 
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declaration lies in the word “ proper ”—and that the Africans 
must be educated, and their resources developed, to fit them 
to play their full part in the political and economic life of 
the territories. In the meantime, ultimate control wil] con- 
tinue to be exercised by the British Government. In other, 
blunter, words, self-government is something for the very 
distant future. Perhaps the realisation of this will help to 
relieve the tension. 


& * & 


“A National Scandal” 


Mr Bevan ought not to have been so ready to denounce 
as “quite disgraceful” the views of a committee of the 
British Medical Association, which described the “ inade- 
quacy of the present provision for the diagnosis, treatment, 
and aftercare of tuberculosis in this country ” as a “ national 
scandal.” For ever since the health service was introduced, 
his Ministry has been strangely negative in its response to 
any suggestions for improvements. 


It was not until this summer that a circular was sent to 
regional boards and management committees asking them 
to set aside beds for tuberculous patients—and in the mean- 
time the waiting list for institutional treatment had grown 
to 11,000. The salaries of the chest physicians, the old 
tuberculosis officers of the local authorities writ large, are 
often reduced by the regional boards in respect of the pre- 
vention and afterecare work they do for local authorities, 
although in tuberculosis this work is as important as the 
actual treatment. The London County Council’s proposal 
to establish a hostel for chronic infectious cases, 160 of whom 
are sleeping in common lodging houses, was turned down as 
too expensive—by a Minister who could sanction the free 
grant of notepaper, toothpaste and soap to patients in 
general hospitals. Before the health service was introduced, 
some local authorities used to contribute towards the cost of 
sanatorium treatment in Switzerland if a bed could not be 
found for a patient in their areas. Until very recently, Mr. 
Bevan flatly refused to allow the cost of treatment in Swit- 
zerland to be met from health service funds, although it 
would be little if anything higher than the cost of sana- 
torium treatment in this country. In its attitude towards BCG 
vaccination (that is, vaccination with the Bacillus Calmette 
Guérin, which in other countries is claimed to be successful 
in promoting immunity to the disease) the Ministry of 
Health has been conspicuously unenthusiastic. 

What is also startling is that Mr Bevan should apparently 
consider it wrong for anyone to criticise strongly this branch 
of the health service. He must have known that that is an 
inevitable result of taking the responsibility for a service 
like this, or at least a large part of it, out of the hands of local 
authorities. Divide—and criticism is weakened. But cen- 
tralise the service in a Government department, against whom 
the pressure of public opinion and parliamentary questioning 
can be brought to bear, and all the weak spots are given 
publicity. The chief architect of the National Health Service 
Act has only himself to blame that this has happened over 
tuberculosis. 


& * * 


National Parks in the Chrysalis Stage 


The National Parks Commission, whose first report was 
published recently (HMSO, 4d.), has selected Peak 
District, the Lake District, and Snowdonia as the first three 
national parks to be established. When the boundaries have 
been finally drawn, the management of each park will be 
entrusted to a joint planning board of the local authorities. 
The commission, however, will continue to give advice both 
locally and centrally. Meanwhile, it has its work cut out in 
shielding potential parks and other areas of natural beauty 
from too much development. It wisely recognises that so 
large a part of Britain cannot be sterilised from economic 
growth ; but its optimism about achieving a satisfactory 
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compromise between “ amenity” and “ enterprise ” has stili 
to be justified. 


The commission’s report includes “a few examples” of 
questions about development which it has handled. They 
ive a misleading and patchy picture. The commission ought 
to tell the public what is happening in each potential park, 
especially as their problems differ so widely. The Lakes and 
the Peak, for instance, could be quickly spoiled in many 
ways and the closest control is desirable. The Pembroke- 
shire coast is chiefly in danger from the Service Departments 
and the South Downs from unsightly building. Recently, 
Dartmoor and the Brecon Beacons have also become the 
goals of Service Departments; Snowdonia is in danger 
from a formidable hydro-electric scheme. Some public 
bodies—the Forestry Commission, for instance—are co- 
operating quite well with the planning authorities ; but the 
British Electricity Authority has still to show its regard for 
aesthetic values, and the Service Departments are the least 
accommodating of land users. 


The commission will also have difficulty in reconciling its 
two objectives of preserving natural beauty and improving 
public access, Whic h is the more important ? Available 
funds are limited. Is it better in the Lake District to subsi- 
dise the putting underground of electricity cables or the 
provision of cheap accommodation ? The amenity societies 
will say the former, but the inhabitants of Manchester may 
disagree. In any event it would be farcical to make into a 
national park any area where neither of these purposes 
can be effectively pursued, which may prove to be the case 
with some of those on the original Hobhouse list. Perhaps 
during 1951 the commission will acquire enough authority 
to nurse at least some of its charges effectively. 


& * * 


Riots in Singapore 

The only comforting thing to be said about the recent 
riots over the Bertha Hertogh case in Singapore is that they 
were not caused by the Communists. On the other hand, 
in much more than a hundred years of British rule over this 
city, there have never been such racial or religious disturb- 
ances in peacetime ; casualties were reported as 15 dead 
and over 200 injured. It is a portent of the times, therefore, 
that even such a dangerously inflammable religious issue as 
the Hertogh case should have set fire to such a large section 
of the Singapore mob for so long. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Asian now senses that the white man is on his way out in 
the east, and he therefore acts aggressively on slight pretexts. 
In Singapore, the most serious aspect of all was the way in 
which the police—predominantly made up of Malays— 
showed such sympathies with the rioters as to perform their 
duties no more than perfunctorily at the height of the city’s 
crisis. Hitherto, this smart and highly efficient force has 
been one of the foundations on which the administration of 
the colony has been built. 


The case itself began some months ago when Mrs. 
Hertogh, whose home is now in Holland, claimed that 
a thirteen-year-old girl found in a Malay village was her 
daughter Bertha, whom she had entrusted to Che Aminah, 
a Malay nurse during the Japanese invasion in 1942. Che 
Aminah, who had acted as a devoted foster-mother, treated 
the child as her own and undoubtedly saved her life, refused 
to part with Bertha. When the case was first heard, a ruling 
was given in favour of Che Aminah. Mrs. Hertogh has six 
other children and Bertha, for the time being at least, pre- 
ferred her Malay foster-mother to her real mother ; there 
Was therefore much sympathy with the court’s decision. 
Che Aminah, however, then suddenly ruined her own moral 
case by giving Bertha in child marriage to a young Moslem 
teacher of twenty-two. On appeal, Mrs Hertogh had the 
verdict reversed last week by the Singapore Supreme Court 
and took Bertha back to Holland by, air. Siggapore is now 
returning uneasily to normal but apparently may have to 
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face another critical period when a final decision in the 
Hertogh case is given in March. 


Public opinion in every community in the colony hopes, 
meanwhile, that inquiry into the handling of last week’s 
riots will be thorough. Singapore is a dapper, prosperous 
seaport, a key point in the strategy of the Far East and a 
show place in Britain’s colonial empire. Neither the British 
nor the Singapore Government can afford to see the tragic 
events of last week repeated. 


* * * 


Patel—Pupil of Gandhi 


The death, at the age of 75, of India’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, must be linked with the 
passing of Gandhi as marking the end of the epoch in which 
India won independence. Of the great triumvirate, there 
is now only Mr Nehru left, and he is overworking to a 
degree which gives reality to talk of his resignation in the 
months ahead. Inside the Cabinet, the death of Mr Patel. at 
present unbalances the political front in favour of the Left— 
and who, besides, can take his place as a firm home minister ? 
The moment has come when the new India must throw up 
its next generation of leaders or see a decline from the 
eminence which it has attained in world affairs. 


* 


Our correspondent in India writes as follows :—Sardar 
Patel waited to die until his battle was nearly won. He had 
organised the Congress for Gandhi, he had remapped India, 
he had preserved its iron frame—the administration—he had 
limited the drift to the Left, he had knocked sense into 
the heads of the less responsible ministers, he had eased the 
transition for zemindars and rulers. The reconciliation of 
the Right, the return from revolution to stability was above 
all his handiwork. He had so successfully taken upon himself 
the drudgeries of everyday administration that Mr Nehru 
could immerse himself in foreign affairs without qualms. 
But he had not had time to shame and bully his own back- 
benchers into a responsible and cohesive policy for the 
coming elections. 


Patel’s devotion to Gandhi never obscured his vision of 
the possible and the necessary. No greater tribute can be 
paid to his magistral acumen than the devotion and respect 
he induced in his administrators—many of whom had viewed 
his coming into office with profound misgivings because of 
his reputation for vindictiveness. He was one of the few to 
realise that the government machine, like any other, must be 
oiled in order to work. Indeed, to the Services his death is 
that of a personal friend who was always impartial, yet fought 
their battles for them to the bitter end. The Princes, too, 
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have lost in him the only man whose shrewd sense of the 
historical process enabled him to make concessions in order 
to preserve peace. The integration of the States was carried 
out in a few months because Patel sympathised with the 
needs and ideas of the Right, although he was fundamentally 
the pre-1914 Lloyd George Liberal. It was he, for instance, 
who fought for adult franchise. How complete a Liberal 
he was emerges in his comment about some of his colleagues 
on the electoral committee: “ The trouble with them is that 
they are not democrats ; J trust the electorate.” 


x * * 


Hospital Establishments 


The position of the hospital registrars was raised in 
the House of Commons last week on the adjournment, and 
for the first time Mr Bevan was able to present his case at 
length. The greater part of his speech was devoted to a 
defence of his circular, which asks regional boards and boards 
of governors to make big reductions in their establishments 
of registrars. The opposition within the medical profession 
aroused by this circular is best measured by the fact that 
even the Socialist Medical Association has asked for its 
immediate withdrawal. 


There are very few who will disagree with Mr Bevan 
when he says that the number of registrars in training for 
consultant posts should in future be closely related to the 
number of consultant posts likely to be available. Disagree- 
ment arises when this principle is applied, without warning 
and without agreements, to the present body of registrars 
who are told, in effect, to join the armed forces or the colonial 
service when they lose their jobs. There is even greater dis- 
agreement over the effect a wholesale reduction in registrars 
will have on the work of the hospitals. In last week’s debate, 
the chairman of the North-West Metropolitan Regional 
Board said that 400 hospital beds might have to be closed 
in that region unless persons as skilled as the registrars can 
be found to undertake the work. 


This points to the way out of the difficulty. Why should 
registrars be considered solely as consultants in training, who 
must leave the hospital service altogether if the luck of a 
consultant vacancy passes them by ? Is there not a case for 
having another grade of hospital doctor between registrar 
and consultant ? The medical profession’s representatives 
objected to the widespread employment of the grade called 
“senior hospital medical officers” because they considered 
it a ministerial ruse for obtaining a consultant service on the 
cheap. Present circumstances may persuade them to change 
their mind. Mr Bevan, in the concluding sentences of his 
speech, hinted at a solution of this sort. If he is wise, he 
will withdraw the circular until his teams have completed 
their reviews of hospital establishments, and then look at 
the whole matter again in co-operation with the representa- 
tives of the profession and the hospital authorities. He may 
then achieve what he wants without creating such anger and 
discontent. 


x * * 


Students after Conscription 


There could scarcely be a more crushing indictment 
of national service as it now operates than was given from 
the platform and the floor at the conference of the Uni- 
versities in Great Britain held in London last weekend. 
It is rare for this annual gathering to generate so much heat. 
No one questioned the necessity for national service ; its 
potential value for widening and maturing experience was 
widely accepted. The criticism was of the boredom, the 
dissipation of enterprise, and the demoralising atmosphere 
of inadequate training. The defects are not only in the 
services. The attitude of parents was also condemned. What 
boy is likely to make the most of his period of service if 
his parents imply that it is a waste of time, and suggest that 
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he should use as much as possible of his energy for studying 
what he will subsequently do at the university ? 


The practical question was whether boys should do their 
national service before or after going to the university. The 
differences of opinion are considerable. In a few subjects, 
such as classics and mathematics, a facility may be perma- 
nently lost if a gap of 18 months or two years intervenes 
between school and university ; but many students can make 
better use of their university years if they have gone first 
from school to the services. So, at least, it should be. But 
Mr T. R. Henn, senior tutor of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, claimed that in practice the effect of national 
service was often quite the reverse ; students arrived from 
their service period bored and frustrated. They then started 
on their university courses with a heavy disadvantage. 


Part of the criticism 1s no doubt exaggerated ; conditions 
vary from place to place and the experience of some 
conscripts, particularly those who go abroad, is much better. 
The reactions of university students may also not be typical 
of the whole. But the criticism was too nearly unanimous 
for the services to ignore it. They have further reasons for 
self-examination. It is from the conscripts that they must 
recruit their regulars and from the university conscripts 
many of their best officers. If they cannot create a better 
impression at the start, regular recruitment is doomed. 


* * * 


Conspicuous Consumption 


It is hard to share the enthusiasm of the officials of the 
BBC about the corporation’s plans for extending the range 
and scope of television. Sir William Haley, the director- 
general, announced last week that over the next three years 
the corporation will spend £ 4,250,000 on capital investment, 
in the building of new stations and studios. In 1954—that 
is, thirty years before Nineteen Eighty-Four—85 per cent 
of the population will be able to enjoy the sight of television, 
and it is estimated that there will be a million and a half 
sets in operation by the spring of 1953. At the same time, 
£750,000 is to be spent on research for colour television. 


It is very difficult to see the justification for such an exten- 
Sive programme. Four million pounds is a great deal of 
money, even in relation to the budgets of other public cor- 
porations. But it is no measure of the demands which ap 
extended television coverage will make upon the country’s 
most precious resources, since television broadcasting 
involves the use of metals and electronic gear needed for 
defence. Moreover, the sums to be spent by the BBC are 
only a fraction of the expenditure of the community as a 
whole, if it is true that a million extra sets are to come into 
use within the next two years. It is difficult to believe that 
the production of television sets will not soon collide with the 
demands for expanded production of radar equipment. 


The reason why the BBC—and the Government—are 
prepared to make such a tremendous effort to extend the 
scope of television is clearly because television has become 
the recreation of “the people.” Before the war television 
was a diversion for the rich, but by about 1948 the lower 
income groups were acquiring sets at a much faster rate 
than the middle income groups ; at the present day 68 per 
cent of the holders of television licences are said to earn less 
than £12 10s. a week. Indeed, the speed with which television 
aerials are appearing above the roofs of the rent-controlled 
houses in almost every working class area in London and 
the Midlands would make the late Mr Thorstein Veblen 
ponder whether his theory of “conspicuous consumption ’ 
should not be stood on its head. There would be virtue in 
this if it could be believed, as enthusiasts argue, that tele- 
vision was in fact bringing the arts and the world into 
hitherto mentally shuttered homes. In fact it is at the 
moment merely a novelty gadget, and as Mr Robert Silvey. 
the head of BBC’s audience research, concluded in a 


recent paper “to the Manchester Statistical Society, “ the 
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extent to which TV is watched appears to depend only to a 
limited extent upon the nature of the programme 


transmitted.” 
& ® 


The Turks and Collective Security 


“ Stir up trouble between the western allies ” is the most 
constant of Communist propaganda directives, and is quite 
often successful. It has just been tried, with singular non- 
success, between the Americans and the Turks. The party 
line was to exploit Turkish losses in Korea, which have been 
high in proportion to the number of Turks engaged. “The 
United States units on the Turkish flank retreated without 
informing their commander and left the Turks to their fate ” 
—this is a typical example of the statements made. 

Nothing is further from the truth. The Turks are one 
of the very few non-Anglo-Saxon nations who took suffi- 
ciently seriously their duties under the UN Charter to equip 
a fighting unit and to deliver it at a Korean port. A Turkish 
brigade 4,500 strong sailed in September. Between Novem- 
ber 26th and 30th it was thrown in to stem a breach in 
north-west Korea. For two days it fought against six 
divisions. Fighting next to a British regiment, which saw 
and appreciated its valour, it took its turn to serve as rear- 
guard on the retreat down the road to Sunchon. It lost over 
1,000 men. 

The Turks feel no resentment about the stroke of fortune 
which assigned them these tasks. They are a nation with a 
strong military tradition, full of the names and dates of 
fights in tight corners and casualties far from home. The 
radio programme which they are relaying to their troops in 
Korea is proof of their stolidity and quality. “We acted in 
accordance with our sovereign capacity as a nation which 
= its obligations.” “More men are volunteering at 
ome.” 

It is true that there has been a party quarrel in Parliament 
over the procedure whereby the decision to send troops was 
taken. As in the United States, a declaration of war is the 
prerogative of Parliament. The cabinet, treating the UN 
“request” as President Truman treated it, decided that 
Parliamentary permission was not necessary. The opposition 
motion querying this decision has been defeated. What is 
more, the great majority of Turks—knowing the Russians as 
they do—are constantly exhorting their western allies to take 
a firmer line. To their minds, President Truman’s declara- 
tion of a state of emergency was an end to a “ false policy ” 
of appeasement. “ War is the kind of evil which pursues 
people who flee from it.” Part of the explanation of this 
staunch attitude lies in centuries of experience of Russian 
bullying ; part is that the Turks have immediately at their 
backs a social revolution which started as long ago as 1923 
and which leaves little room for communist yearnings. 


® * * 


“For the Defence of Peace” 


_ A new manifestation of the Cominform’s “ peace cam- 
paign” is now appearing in eastern Europe. In answer to 
the Warsaw “ peace ” congress’s request that “ warmonger- 
ing” should be made a punishable offence, the parliaments 
of eastern Europe are obediently affixing their rubber stamp 
to laws “for the defence of peace.” The Hungarian, 
Roumanian and East German parliaments have so far 
obliged and, at the time of writing, the Czechoslovak 
assembly is discussing the matter at a special session. These 
laws are said to be inspired by honest indignation at the 
“US war hysteria” by a determination to stamp out 
what the Cominform Journal calls “the evil gospel of the 
frantic savages who scream that the time has come to exter- 
minate the civil population.” 

These laws amount to nothing more than a grand propa- 
ganda gesture. Few individuals in eastern Europe will.be so 
foolhardy as to suggest openly that the western powers are 
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justified in building up their defences—even if they should 
be sufficiently immune to Communist propaganda really 
to believe this. And the east European governments, unlike 
those of the west, are under no compulsion to explain and 
justify to their people their own defence measures. 


_ But in Eastern Germany the law has more sinister implica- 
tions. It inflicts the death penalty on those guilty of war- 
mongering on behalf of any warmongering state (i.e. the 
United States). It inflicts hard labour on anyone who 
“recruits Germans to participate in belligerent actions ” 
(the preamble makes it clear that this does not apply to the 
“ people’s police”). Finally, it is said to apply to all Germans 
whether they live in Eastern or Western Germany. This 
means that the Federal Chancellor, the Mayor of West 
Berlin, all officials of the Bonn Government, and all Germans 
who may join any sort of defence force—to mention only the 
most obvious—will be liable to severe penalties, including 
death, if they are caught by the East German Government. 
The law is clearly designed to confuse the German people 
still further over the question of their own rearmament and 
to paralyse any efforts to build up the Federal Republic’s 
defences. There need be no fear that Dr Adenauer or Herr 
Reuter will allow their actions to be affected by it. But the 
people of the Federal Republic are acutely conscious that 
they could be overrun by the Red Army in a few days, and 
unless they receive strong and resolute leadership this law 
may prove a cunning device to sap their will to resist 
aggression. 











































The President’s Message 


The Message does not convey the impression that the 
President is one of the intellectual giants of the age . . . 
Mr Fillmore claims to be a considerate and a just man, but 
he seems to have left his love of justice in the court where 
he practises so skilfully as a lawyer, and to discard it from 
the White House, where, to the injury of his reputation as 
a man and as a politician, he proposes to tax all the rest 
of the community for the advantage of certain manufac- 
turers.... A great question has now been discussed in 
civilised society, more or less continually for nearly a 
century—namely, “ How far a Government can promote 
national welfare by undertaking to influence production 
by bounties and duties ;” and . . . experience year after 
year has confirmed the opinion that Government invariably 
does mischief by any such undertakings ; and without 
saying one word to disprove or explain different!y the 
records of experience . . . he goes forward from sentence 
to sentence, recommending this interference, proposing 
that undertaking—at one time condemning monopolies 
which do not and cannot exist, and at another proposing 
to create them—pretending in one sentence to guard 
labourers against capitalists, and then taxing them to 
enrich the class he stigmatises—distinctly proving, we 
think, that compared to the mighty subject he pretends 
to grasp, the intellect of Mr Fillmore is small and weak. 
The foreign policy of the Message, as far as we have 
observed, is unexceptionable. ... It is humane, peaceful, 
and comprehensive. But the domestic policy—cockering 
up the several interests of the nation for contradictory and 
often-refuted reasons—is contemptible. It is a bundle of 
the smallest expedients we ever saw collected together . . . 
If the great spirit of Franklin, who described a Legislative 
Assembly regulating trade as the greatest fool on earth; 
or the bold and vigorous mind of Jefferson, be permitted 
to know what Mr Fillmore proposes, it must be overcome 
by surprise, if not by scorn and disdain, at the puerile 
schemes which Washington’s successor borrows from the 
effete and discarded practices of the European statesmen of 
the last century. 


The Economist 


December 21, 1850 
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Letters to the Editor 


Controls for Father 
Christmas 


Sir—In many department stores at 
this time of year there are toy fairs, 
presided over by Father Christmas. In 
some there are notices to the following 
effect: 


“Queue here to shake hands with 
Father Christmas (when operating).” 


On the face of it, sound; fair shares 
and a reasonable working week are 
guaranteed. But the scheme should be 
rounded off by arrangements to deal 
with its disciplinary and _ incentive 
aspects. I suggest an impartial panel of 
bachelors and spinsters, administering a 
system of disincentives (e.g., postpone- 
ment of presents till Christmas, 1952), 
for children adjudged guilty of (a) 
absenteeism, (b) queue-jumping ; and a 
range of incentive inducements (e.g., a 
banana or a pool ticket) for children 
displaying (a) patient queuemanship, (b) 
kindness to lost parents. 

There remains the problem of the 
child who, on reaching the head of the 
queue, kicks Father Christmas on the 
shins. Advanced penological thought 
would indicate that the most suitable 
corrective would be for the delinquent 
to be convinced (by an approved 
psychiatrist) that Father Christmas does 
not exist.—Yours faithfully, 


JASPER ROOTHAM 
London, N.1 


Transport in Trouble 


Sir,—I should be glad if you would 
allow me to reply to Mr George 
Morton’s letter. 


Mr Morton states that the costs of run- 
ning their docks were well known to the 
railway companies from 1928 onwards. 
I can only say from my own experience 
that I know it to be almost impossible 
accurately to ascertain the individual 
costs of two closely integrated businesses. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the railway- 
owned docks were treated as adjuncts to 
the railway systems I find it difficult to 
believe that, however carefully the 
accounts were kept, the costings were 


not based largely upon assumptions ; for | 


the connection between the two under- 
takings was very intimate and many 
services were jointly performed. I 
believe that only the complete separa- 
tion envisaged by the framers of the 
1945 Transport Act has made it possible 
tc give the actual cost of running our 
docks, to which traders and others 
interested were entitled. ; 


The maintenance and improvement of 
some of the railway-owned docks was 
seriously hampered by lack of capital. 
The Port of Hull provides a good 
example of what can happen when a 
great port has to be treated as an adjunct 
to a railway system. It will take years 
to catch up arrears and to raise this port 
to standards commensurate with its 
importance as a trade harbour. 


With regard to the canals, I know how 
often boats could be loaded only to a 
proportion of their normal capacity and 
even then had frequently to be hauled 
over patches of mud by means of a 
snatch block. It is not to be wondered 
at that, with the movement of canal boats 
so hampered at strategic points in the 
system, traffic was dwindling and did not 
revive even under the peak transport 
demands of the last war. The dredging 
of these canals has been the main pre- 
occupation of the Docks and Inland 
Waterways Executive in an effort to 
increase the overall efficiency of our 
canal system. The results are already 
quite remarkable. 


The grouping of the ports and canals 
has been a leading factor in reducing 
costs, and a thorough overhaul] and 
reallocation of staff duties throughout the 
docks and inland waterways has given 
rise to considerable increase in 
efficiency. 

To amalgamate the Docks and Rail- 
way Executives at this stage would seem 
to reverse the whole intention of the Act 
on this question. Mr Morrison has 
rightly said that competition, even among 
nationalised industries, is essential for 
efficient working.—Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE CADBURY 
Birmingham 


Out-of-Date Pensions 


Sir—The continued increase in the 
cost of living and the prospect of addi- 
tional taxation to pay for rearmament 
are bad enough for salary and wage 
earners, but for many ex-salary and 
wage earners, who have retired on fixed 
pensions which are now out-of-date, they 
are positively disastrous. Surely it is 
time that the pensions muddle was 
tackled ? 


The present position of such pen- 
sioners is not merely illogical but repug- 
nant to ordinary ideas of fair play. Why 
should two people who have done 
exactly the same work in their working 
lives now be so placed that one retires 
on a reasonable pension and the other, 
because he retired before his employer’s 
pension arrangements were adjusted to 
meet the increased cost of living, be 
hard put to it to find the money for the 
bare necessities of life? Again, it is 
accepted that most pensions represent 
deferred pay. Why should current pay 
be adjusted to meet the increased cost 
of living and deferred pay be left 
unadjusted ? 


‘There is only one fair and simple way 


out of the muddle, namely the way 


which .many good employers have 
already taken. They have improved 
pensions pari passu with pay and have 
made the improvements applicable to 
past as well as future pensioners. Public 
opinion should compel other employers 
to follow suit and particularly ‘the 
Government. So far the Government 
has been woefully behindhand in this 


matter, and many pensioners of the 
fighting, civil and local government ser- 
vices have had the rawest of deals. Foy 
the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with the facts let me give an example. 
There has been no adjustment of Civil 
Service pensions to meet the increased 
cost of living since 1939 except that 
provided by the Pensions (Increase) Acts 
of 1944 and 1947 and from the following 
examples of the adjustment provided by 
those Acts, it will be seen at a glance 
to be fantastically inadequate. 


Pension Percentage Increase 
(gross annual amount) Over the 1939 
Level 
RSET pec ae ee 40 
ee oe 20 
ee 7 
Ee rane 5 
SS Nil 


The larger percentage increases, in the 
£100-£300 range, are subject to proof 
of need.—Yours faithfully, 


Amberley, Glos. G. D. ROKELING 


Successor to Smuts 


Sir,—As a student of South African 
affairs, I should like to call your atten- 
tion to an error in The Economisi of 
December 2nd in your correspondent’s 
article “Successor to Smuts.” The 
Nationalists were returned to power in 
May, 1948 ; Mr J. H. Hofmeyr died on 
December 3fd, 1948. An unfortunate 
impression is conveyed by the state- 
ment: “Lodged between these two 
disasters [the deaths of Hofmeyr and 
Smuts], a general election put the 
Nationalists in power.” It was Mr 
Hofmeyr’s liberal policy towards the 
non-European population that made him 
a Nationalist target in May, 1948.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. R. Scott-SMITH 

St. Andrews 


The Fun Fair Vote 


Sir,—Politicians are always under 
pressure—in the United States mainly 
from their constituents, in Britain mainly 
from the Whips. But a rare occasion 
like the fun fair’ debate shows how 
similar is political human nature on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. 


Of the 625 MPs, 136 (22 per cent) 
voted for Sunday opening. Of the 45 
members who hold their seats by 
majorities of less than 1,000, only two 
braved the wrath of their Sabbatarian 
constituents (and one of those was Mr 
Morrison’s Parliamentary Private Secre- 
tary). To put the matter in another 
way, members with precarious majorities 
contributed only 14 per cent of the sup- 
porters of Sunday opening but 9 per cent 
of the opponents. And they were even 
more prominent (11 per cent) among 
those who avoided the division.—Yours 
faithfully, Puitir WILLIAMS 

Davin BUTLER 


Nuffield College, Oxford 
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Books and Publications 


The British Dilemma 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler, assisted by Margaret Lambert. Third Series, Vol. Il. HMSO. 677 


pages. 27s. 6d. 


The period covered by the present 
volume is the last three months of 1938 
and the first three weeks of 1939. The 
editors, as in the earlier volumes of this 
collection, have limited their selection 
of material almost entirely to the tele- 
grams and letters which passed between 
the Foreign Office and its posts abroad, 
the only important exceptions being the 
minutes of Mr Chamberlain’s meeting 
with the French Ministers in Paris in 
November, 1938, and the minutes of his 
meetings with the Italians in Rome in 
the following January. 


For two reasons, however, it is more 
than welcome as an important addition 
to the growing body of evidence con- 
cerning the outbreak of the Second 
World War. In the first place, the 
situation was so tense after Munich that 
information collected “in the field” 
temporarily acquired a greater 4:-fluence 
on the formation of British policy than 
it possesses in normal times, with the 
result that the telegrams to the Foreign 
Office which are here reprinted are 
more important and relevant than has 
been the case in the earlier volumes. In 
the second place, the period after Munich 
is so critical for an understanding of 
the subsequent outbreak of war that 
even the unimportant moves, even the 
uninteresting telegrams, are essential for 
the proper reconstruction of events. 


In this reconstruction the central 
problem from the point of view of 
British foreign policy is to explain why 
Great Britain, for the first time in its 
history, went to war over an Eastern 
European commitment. We will not 
solve that problem correctly unless we 
first grasp that the importance of 
Munich lay not in the fact that Great 
Britain, true to its traditional foreign 
policy, gave way there, but in the fact 
that, despite its traditions, it nearly 
did not do so. For it 4s this which 
explains Hitler’s policy after Munich ; 
and British policy in the same period, 
including the declaration of war itself, 


was dictated by the policy that Hitler 
pursued. 


Right up to the Munich crisis Hitler 
was certain that Great Britain would be 
true to its traditions. He was con- 
vinced that, if he offered no direct 
challenge to Great Britain, if he 
deliberately neglected the German Navy, 
if he left France and the Low Countries 
alone, and if he chose his opportunities 
carefully for expansion in the other 
direction, Great Britain would give him 
a free hand in Eastern Europe. He had 
been so confident of this that he brought 
the Sudeten problem to a head without 
any scheme for general mobilisation or 
any thought of a general war; and it 
was the fact that he came so near to a 


war for which he was unprepared that 
made Munich the first serious blow to 
his hopes and plans. He disliked the 
Munich settlement, not because he did 
not get what he wanted in Czecho- 
slovakia—the early chapters in the 
present volume show that he did, and 
that the Western Powers were powerless 
to stop him—but because he had to make 
an agreement at all, because it was not 
the Anschluss all over again. 


After Munich, for the period covered 
by this volume, if not until the outbreak 
of war, he wavered between two con- 
flicting beliefs; and the policy of the 
western powers wavered with his. On 
the one hand, he would not abandon 
altogether the hope that he might still 
obtain his free hand for further expan- 
sion to the East; and to this end he 
incited the German Press against British 
rearmament, officially reproached Great 
Britain on the same score, and concluded 
the Franco-German Declaration of 
December, 1938. On the other hand, he 
was forced to recognise that any 
further step might involve war with 
Great Britain; and for that reason he 
faced, belatedly, but for the first time, 
the need for naval rearmament, deciding, 
among ouier things, to take advantage 
of the clause in the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement of 1935 which permitted him 
to build to equality in submarines with 
Great Britain. In either event, he would 
not settle down; and because this was 
obvious, because the Munich Agreement 
did not bring the improvement for 
which Mr. Chamberlain had hoped, the 
policy of the western powers similarly 
wavered, at least until the shock of the 
occupation of Prague in March, 1939 
(which will be covered in a subsequent 
volume), between the urge to leave 
Germany free in the East, the possibility 
of buying Hitler off elsewhere with 
colonies, and the hope of deterring him 
by rearmament and by rapprochement 
with Italy if time was allowed. The 
initiative was all with Hitler ; the British 
dilemma was acute; and, at least on 
these points, these documents, which also 
throw much light on the policies sum- 


marised above, provide the final 
confirmation. 


International Affairs 


A Short History of International 
Affairs, 1920-39. By G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy. Fourth Ed tion. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 40 pages. 218, 


Those of middle age who seek to 
inform and guide the readers of their 
newspapers about international affairs 
are only too liable to forget that a reader 
aged twenty-one will have only a book 
knowledge of the events that led to the 


last war ; and that they themselves have 
only the most general memories of how 
the world looked five years after the war 
of 1914-18. It is therefore important 
that the very few books available should 
be scholarly, objective and constantly 
under check. It is standards such as 
these that Mr Gathorne-Hardy has 
observed while revising periodically the 
book he first produced under the 
auspices of Chatham House in 1934. 


It has grown in size and in stature 
through the years. And the author has 
now added an epilogue in which he uses 
sixteen years’ experience of watching 
over his history to offer some radical and 
far-sighted criticisms of the ways in 
which great powers now manage their 
foreign affairs. His theme is the failure 
of the peoples of the civilised world to 
eliminate war from international rela- 
tions. He emphasises the spread of 
ideological warfare, the worthlessness of 
written agreements, the failure to dis- 
tinguish between different types of war, 
the pretence that interest is not the sole 
guide of national policy, and the way in 
which pacifism has undermined the 
strength of the pacific nations. One 
hopes that the author will be invited to 
expand this analysis and so encourage 
the British—and more especially the 
American—public to examine the roots 
of democratic foreign policy. As 4 
preparation for such analysis the busy 
general reader under 40 could not find 
a better book, 


Picture of Russia 


The Soviet Union, the Land and its 
People. By Georges Jorré, Translated 
by E. D. Laborde. Longmans, Green and 
Company. XVIII +- 353 pages. 218. 


This book is an enlarged English 
version of a work by Professor Georges 
Jorré of the University of Toulouse. 
Part I sketches the physical features of 
the Soviet Union ; Part II describes its 
inhabitants and their general mode of 
life before the revolution ; Part III dis- 
cusses the country’s economic resources 
and the extent to which they have been 
developed under the Soviet regime ; 
Part IV deals with the physical and 
economic geography of the main natural 
regions of the Soviet Union. Nearly 
70 maps, diagrams and photographs 
illustrate the text, and a useful appendix 
supplies a list of some of the place- 
names which have been altered in recent 
years. 


Within its limits the book draws 4 
good general picture of the Soviet Union 
which will instruct the specialist as well 
as the general reader. It is skilfully 
composed, and its wealth of detail does 
nothing to blur the clarity of the outline. 
It is at its best and surest when 
describing the physical geography and 
the general economic resources of the 
Soviet Union. But its excursions into 
history are not always happy, and in dis- 
cussing the country’s economic develop- 
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ment under the five-year plans it makes 
more misstatements and factual errors 
than a serious book of this kind ought 
1) make. Most writers on Soviet affairs 
revel in such adjectives as “ gigantic,” 
« glossal,” “ enormous,” “ miraculous,” 
“wonderful,” ; and Professor Jorré is no 
exception. But he is in danger of over- 
stating his case when he uses “ enor- 
mous ” to describe a city like Sverdlosvk, 
which had a population of 425,000 in 
1939. Occasionally the reader will find 
what may strike him as apparently con- 
flicting points of view lying side by side 
on the same page. For instance, on 
page 333 he is told that the Soviet Union 
“can boast of being in many respects in 
the van of progress.” A few sentences 
later he reads that “the masters of the 
country were forced, in order to estab- 
lish their ideal, to organise one of the 
most oppressive totalitarian regimes the 
world has ever known.” 


The translation by Mr E. D. Laborde, 
Assistant Master in Harrow School, 
reads smoothly and easily. But it is 
irritating to find the Kola peninsula con- 
stantly referred to as the Kolski penin- 
sula, to have Mt. Kazbek in the Caucasus 
always misspelt Mt. Kazber, and to see 
the new name of Vladikavkaz invariably 
given as Ordzhonikidzevskaya instead of 
Ordzhonikidze. Professor Jorré can 
perhaps be pardoned for saying that 
Stalino (formerly Yuzovka) was founded 
by an Englishman named Youth. But 
his English translator might have guessed 
from the name “ Yuzovka” that its 
founder was not an Englishman called 
Youth but a Welshman called Hughes. 


A Scholar’s Range 


F, M. Powicke : Ways of Medieval 
Life and Thoughts. Odhams Press. 
255 pages. 12s, 6d. 


Like Stubbs, Sir Maurice Powicke was 
Professor of History at Oxford for nine- 
teen years; but where one speaks of 
“the pupils of Stubbs ” the fruits of Sir 
Maurice’s tenure of the chair are 
summed up as “the Oxford school of 
history.” The essays collected in this 
volume give a clue to the reason for the 
difference, for, although they have almost 
all been published before, when put 
together they show the extraordinary 
range of Sir Maurice’s work. 






schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 
ee 


The comparison which springs at 
once to mind is that with Maitland 
Like him, Sir Maurice has the rare gift 
of combining scholarship of the highest 
order with a fine, simple prose style and 
the ability to relate single events and 
great causes. Take, for instance, the 
essay on “The Murder of Henry 
Clement.” In itself this is surely one 
of the finest historical detective stories 
ever written, one whose unravelling 
demanded a vast amount of skilled 
research into many obscure corners of 
the Chancery’s records. Yet, over and 
above the sheer excitement of the story, 
the reader is constantly but unobtrusively 
reminded of the ways in which the affair 
of the Lundy Island pirates touched 
every aspect of thirteenth century 
Engiand: its king and government, the 
relations of church and state, the intri- 
cate network of feudal society. At the 
other end of the scale, in his discussion 
of “Some Problems of the Medieval 
University,” Sir Maurice can suddenly 
focus the whole difficult and involved 
subject of the medieval examination 
system in one phrase: “It suggests a 
mental discipline as astonishing to us 
as the physical discipline suggested by a 
suit of medieval armour.” 


The essays are here published for the 
most part without their critical appara- 
tus, and it would be interesting to see 
how many younger scholars would be 
meeded to reconstruct the types of 
sources Sir Maurice has drawn on in 
the various essays: a guess may be 
hazarded that at least five such men 
would be needed. Breadth of know- 
ledge is, however, only part of the point: 
what these essays contain is (to quote 
the author himself in another connec- 
tion) “depth . . . depth as a dimension.” 
Here is medieval society set out in all its 
variegated richness. For many years 
such suggestive articles as “ Reflections 
on the Medieval State” have been 
pondered on by scholars. Now they can 
be read with equally rewarding results 
by those who are not specialists, for they 
can gain here an understanding of the 
medieval approach to the problems of 
freedom, of the search for truth, of 
civilisation itself. In one of the essays 
Sir Maurice sums up part of the 
historian’s task, and in so doing provides 
the best definition of his own work: 
“pedantry is a kind of darkness, but he 
is trying to let in the light.” 


“The Landen 


L141 
A Spanish Socialist 


The Last Optimist. By J. Alvarez del 
Vayo. Putnam, 406 pages. 18s. 


These are the memoirs of the weil- 
known Spanish Republican journalist, 
diplomat and statesman. Journalism is 
the best school for diplomacy, Senor del 
Vayo maintains, at least for the modern 
top-ranking journalist who, by the nature 
of his profession, has direct personal con- 
tact both with men of affairs and the 
affairs themselves. Senor del Vayo tells 
how, the son of an army officer brought 
up in the gaunt precincts of the Escorial, 
he went abroad as a student to England, 
France and Germany. In the first world 
war he visited America, and began to 
make his name as a journalist by his 
hostile dispatches from Berkn for a 
Madrid paper. There followed, till 
1923, a fruitful period as European corre- 
spondent for La Nacion of Buenos Aires 
—including a visit to Russia. Then he 
turned to politics 4n earnest. 

Senor del Vayo’s book breathes the 
spirit of the Webbs, Karl Liebknicht 
and Rosa Luxemburg. A _ heartfelt 
Socialist, he found himself as much 
opposed to King Alfonso and Primo de 
Rivera as later to General Franco. 
Intermittently in prison or on the run, 
he earned ministerial rank in the Spanish 
Republican government the hard way. 
In exile since 1939, he looks back on the 
life of a martyr to an ideal, the progress 
of humanity. As a mirror of the last 
thirty years, this is a worthwhile and 
stimulating book. It is a graphic account 
of the background to modern Spain. 


Shorter Notice 
Economics for Commercial Students 
and Business Men. (13th Edition.) 
Albert Crew. Enlarged and Rewritten 
by L. T. Little. Jordan and Sons, Limited. 
591 pages, 12s, 6d. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 
1914 and a preface to the present edition 
states that much of the detail bears but 
little resemblance to the original. The 
work remains a clear elementary textbook 
designed to meet the requirements of 
examination candidates, and each chapter 
ends with a selection of questions set by 
various examining bodies. The section on 
international economics includes a descrip- 
tion of the results of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, and that on governmental 
economics includes chapters on state con- 
trol and public ownership of industry. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Prospects for Unity 


Washington, D.C. 


O* Tuesday President Truman said positively enough 
that, just as President Lincoln refused to dismiss his 
Secretary of State, Mr Seward, at the behest of “ a group of 
Republicans,” so now he would refuse to dismiss his 
Secretary of State, Mr Acheson. That the President should 
need to make any such statement at so tense a time as this 
is explicable only in terms of the apprehension, self-question- 
ing, obstinate wrong-headedness and sub-surface isola- 
tionism which defeat in Korea has stirred up in America. 
If some of the confidence that has been lost in Asia can be 
regained in Western Europe—if General Eisenhower’s 
arrival is accompanied by signs of stouter hearts and busier 
hands—the picture in America will almost certainly improve 
very noticeably. But it is idle to pretend that, during the 
week in which a state of national emergency has been pro- 
claimed, there have not been some joyless moments of con- 
fusion and disunity in and beyond Washington. 


The story reached some sort of climax at a little before 
6 p.m. on Friday, December 15th. At that moment, the 
typists in the White House were preparing the advance 
copies of the President’s broadcast on the current crisis. The 
Republican Party Senators were meeting on Capitol Hill, a 
mile or so away. In the White House, the typists were 
typing: 

I am talking to you tonight about what our country is up 
against, and what we are going to do about it. Our homes, 
our Nation, all the things we believe in, are in great danger. 
This danger has been created by the rulers of the Soviet 
Union. 

On Capitol Hill the Republican Senators were considering 
and preparing to vote on a resolution calling for the dis- 
missal of Mr Acheson. The resolution declared that Mr 
Acheson had “lost the confidence of the Congress and the 
American people and cannot regain it.” It was being voted 
on by Senators who were well aware that within 48 hours 
the Secretary of State would be boarding an aircraft to fly 
to Brussels. In the White House the typists were recording 
that 

He and representatives of these (the North Atlantic 
Treaty) nations will complete the arrangements for setting up 
a joint army, navy and air force to defend Europe. The 
defence of Europe is of the utmost importance to the security 
of the United States. 

By the time the typists had finished their job and the 
duplicated copies of the President’s impending broadcast 
had been distributed to the waiting newspapermen, the 
Republican Senators on Capitol Hill had passed the resolu- 
tion by 23 votes to five. Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives had already voted earlier in the day for a similar 
resolution “ overwhelmingly, but not unanimously.” 


The opposition party had been willing at this moment of 


** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, in London. Those 


items which 
@re written in the United States carry an indication 


9 that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
Saw in London 





great danger to pursue to a climax g campaign which may 
come in time to be regarded as one of the most unlovely 
episodes in modern American history. For if it is true, as 
the resolutions of the Senate and House Republicans said, 
that Mr Acheson has lost the confidence of the Congress 
and the people, it can only be because a substantial number 
of those voting for the resolution lent themselves before and 
during the election to the vilification of a man against whom 
the charges were unproven. The most damaging of the 
charges had been that Mr Acheson had been “ soft ” to Com- 
munists in his department. It had never been shown that 
there actually were any Communists in his department, and 
the course Mr Acheson had pursued as Secretary of State 
had, in fact, been one of resolute, energetic and intelligent 
Opposition to Communism everywhere. 


Mr Walter Lippmann wrote in his column last week that 
Mr Acheson’s “ troubles ” were due to his and the President’s 
treatment of a great issue in foreign policy—the American 
course in the Far East—as though it were “like an appro- 
priation or a tariff Bill that could be compromised and log- 
rolled.” Mr Acheson’s fundamental mistake was “his 
refusal to confide in the people—his refusal to debate the 
great issue.” If Mr Acheson is now forced from office, this 
soothing and respectable explanation will no doubt be 
embraced by many of those who have cast the votes against 
him on Capitol Hill. Whether it will be as easy to believe 
as it is to embrace is another question. 


* 


Yet unity will have to be fashioned, and soon, if the pro- 
gramme Mr Truman put to the nation in his broadcast later 
on Friday night is to be effectively carried out. A stepped-up 
draft to bring the number of men and women on active 
service to nearly 3,500,000, higher taxes, preliminary price 
and wage controls, steeply rising output of war goods, to 
be achieved by more people working longer hours, an Office 
of Defence Mobilisation, directed by Mr Charles E. Wilson 
of the General Electric Company, to cut into civilian delights 
—these are measures for a single-minded America with 
confidence in its leadership. 


For the time being, at least, the much-discussed fears that 
the United States may be setting out to do too much too 
quickly may be premature. If this crisis can be passed 
without war, the question whether the pace can be or should 
be maintained will be relevant enough ; but for the time 
being, all circumstances considered, it will be difficult to 
criticise the President’s programme on the ground that it is 
too big. Not that such criticism is likely to be heard at 
the moment in the United States. The country now seems 
scared enough and roused enough to want action on this 
scale. And although the noun “ mobilisation,” and the 
accompanying adjective “ all-out,” are being used sufficiently 
freely to move European readers to startled remembrance of 
the last time they heard these words, it can do no harm to 
keep current efforts in perspective. An aid to that exercise 
is to be found in a recent by Mr Zuckert, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, said : 
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Forty-three per cent of the new budget is given to aircraft 
and related procurement. This will amount to about 
$6,000 million, a figure that exceeds the total Air Force 
Budget of last year. If this seems high, compare the rate 
of output under this programme with 1944, during the 
height of World War II. In that year we were turning out 
eight to ten thousand planes a month. Deliveries for all 
of last year would have been less than a week’s production 
at the peak of the World War II rate. Under our programme, 
if it is approved by Congress, the output will still be only 
a small percentage of the World War II figure. 

But it can be assumed that the proclamation of a state of 
national emergency has administered the “ psychological 
jolt,” the need for which was being urged by high officials 
during the unquiet week that followed Mr Attlee’s return to 
Britain; and a greatly increased American effort can be 
forecast. 


“Unity with our allies is now, and must continue to be, 
the foundation of our effort,” the President said. That was 
a useful reminder, too. For the disaster in Korea and the 
human but unhelpful instinct to find someone who could be 
blamed for it, had provided an unpleasantly sharp demonstra- 
tion that what the Prime Minister called “the latest 
propaganda attempt of the Cominform . . . to drive a wedge 
between our two peoples” was making some impression 
beyond the circle of Americans who have habitually used 
Britain as a roundabout route along which to attack the 
Administration. 


There is little sign that any considerable part of American 
opinion yet understands that the British do not think it 
desirable to base a long-term policy for China on present 
indications, which may hold good for the short-term only. 
The British hope that the Chinese Communists, who are 
also nationalists, and the Russian Communists, who are also 
imperialists, may not always be going to want the same 
things. But for Americans it is easier to understand the 
“Up Guards and At ’Em” policy. A lot more time and 
thought than has yet been given on either side of the 
Atlantic could profitably be spent on an effort to ensure 
that, if the two peoples cannot agree on the matter 
of recognition and admission to the United Nations of the 
Chinese Communists, they should at least be brought to 
perceive that the explanation of the difference is not simply 
that one side of the Atlantic is hot-footed while the other 
side is cold-footed. 


There is, in short, an important and urgent job of unifying 
to be done, at home and abroad. And now—as the Americans 
get down to their harder work, longer hours and heavier 
taxes, and as they see (as they should) Western Europe 
showing new signs of life and energy—now is almost certainly 
the time for all good men to come to the aid of the Atlantic 
Party. 


Copywriters in the Kitchen 


Washington, D.C. 


Foe who gaze longingly at the illustrated 
advertisements in American magazines may find some 
consolation in the knowledge that they have had the best 
of the food by looking at its picture. There was a time 
when pride, and justified pride, was taken in cooking in 
every American home and in most American restaurants. 
It was pride based on the proper preparation, in a few simple 
ways, of an abundant supply of wonderful raw materials. 
But mass production has taken much of the quality from the 
materials—deep freezing may officially leave the vitamins 
untouched but it drains away the flavour—and the ingenuity 
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of the canning industry has made it unnecessary for the 
modern housewife to know more than how to heat the 
contents of tins before serving them. 


Cooking is still an art in the country, but in the towns, 
except in a few private houses where the income will still 
support an adequate cook or the family is stubbornly 
epicurean, food is largely tasteless when bought and 
deteriorates rapidly on its journey from the refrigerator to 
the table. And, in all too many restaurants, the caption 
writer has almost replaced the chef. Indeed, the colour 
photographer has been called in to help at one or two of the 
more progressive establishments where no expense is spared. 
Having studied the menu and made a tentative choice, the 
customer is shown the dish in Technicolor before being 
required, in the jargon of the modern salesman, to “ finalise 
his preference.” 


The stomach would, perhaps, not be so disappointed by 
an average, or even rather poor, “ hamburger” if its juices 
had not been set flowing like the mighty Mississippi by the 
expectation of a “Fresh, Juicy, Tender Salisbury Steak.” 
There is, no doubt, some relation between this daily dis- 
appointment and the incidence of ulcers in the United States. 
But that the words mean more than the food itself is 
actually admitted in an entrancing little booklet left on the 
seats for the edification of passengers on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. In a paragraph headed “ What’s In A Name,” it 
says: 

We recently tried out chicken fried in a special way and 
offered it as Pennsylvania Dutch Fried Chicken. There were 
few takers. Then the name was changed to Fried Chicken 
Kentucky Style, and the dish became a best seller 
overnight. ... Yes, names mean a lot in our business. 

In a country as large as the United States few can avoid 
occasional meals on trains and many have to feed on them 
with some regularity. West of Chicago it is often possible 
to eat in restaurant cars with some appearance of pleasure, 
but in the East there is usually much to be said for taking a 
packet of sandwiches. The Pennsylvania’s booklet is pre- 
sumably an attempt to persuade its customers that things 
are not as bad as they taste. 


But, though the method chosen would be thought curious 
in Lyons, it is typical of what is now considered in the 
United States more interesting than the quality of the food 
itself. Except for the paragraph on nomenclature and a 
short reference to a special department which is “ constantly 
developing new dishes, improvements on old dishes, 
attractive and tasteful ways of serving them, new com- 
binations, new techniques and new efficiencies” (a depart- 
ment without which Fouquet’s and Lapérouse have got on 
nicely for years), the booklet’s twenty-three pages are spent 
on peeps behind the scenes at the heroic efforts of the 
company to “ streamline our service while cutting our losses.” 


After reading of these difficulties it seems almost churlish 
—as perhaps the booklet is intended to make it seem—to 
complain at being charged $1.85 (13s. 23d. at the present 
rate of exchange) for a piece of tinned salmon about two 
inches in diameter, hiding its pink nakedness in a thicket of 
tired lettuce. Yet it is depressing that this should be the 
proud result of “a modern dining car commissary in Chicago, 
built at a cost of $600,000,” “steaks pre-cut” and 
“pre-prepared” and potatoes pre-peeled by “our new 
automatic potato peelers,” “fresh-caught fish . . . under 
modern deep freezing methods, purchased in quantity... 
quickly cleaned, filleted and cut into individual portion si¢t ” 
and “ micro-wave energy, developed for wartime radar and 
harnessed in the Radarange to provide the fastest method 
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of food preparation ever known.” After that, if there is 
something wrong somewhere it must be with the client’s 
taste buds. 

Ingenuity has taken the place of imagination in the 
American kitchen and it has proved itself a poor substitute. 
It can find a way to “bake an individual-size gingerbread 
in 1§ seconds,” to use a couple of dozen ill-matched 
ingredients in one salad or to serve a gastronomic Tower of 
Babel when a sandwich is ordered. But it is not fitted 
for the laborious task of perfecting quenelles de brochet aux 
queues d’écrevisses, though if it were ever faced with the 
problem of putting them on a menu it would know the 
answer— Golden Brown, Creamy Cakes of Freshly-Caught 
Lake Plumbosket Wall-Eyed Pike with Rich, Coral Pink 
Sauce of Jumbo Colorado Crayfish.” The richness of the 
language is designed to deceive the palate and it must be 
admitted that it has succeeded in doing so. 


Historically, there seems to have been a_ melancholy 
progress from cooking as an art to selling as an artifice. At 
first, perhaps, as it became harder to get supplies of fresh 
meat, fish and vegetables, frustrated restaurateurs, aware 
that they could not produce their masterpieces out of tins 
or refrigerators, began to describe their wares nostalgically 
as they would have liked them to be. Probably this 
expedient was only too successful and soon made worry about 
the real quality of the dishes unnecessary. The store- 
cupboards began to fill with adjectives and the stockpot was 
used for rendering thick, creamy prose. And so the demand 
for chefs declined, and with it the supply. 


Whatever the cause, the supply has so declined that it 
would seem that the cookery schools now turn out— 
presumably by some assembly-line system—finished 
graduates able only to prepare, with no great skill, some 
ten or twelve dishes which, as a writer in Harper’s Magazine 
pointed out some months ago, form “ The Basic, Universal, 
All-Weather New York Menu.” They are, he says, and 
anyone who eats regularly in the restaurants of New York 
(and many other cities) will agree with him, “ invariable and 
unchangeable” and he predicts that eventually all other 
forms of food will die out and only they will remain. Then 
the advertising profession will have succeeded in doing for 
food what it has already done for automobiles. With motor- 
cars indisiinguishable from each other, the real competition 
is now over which advertising agency can whip up the most 
synthetic excitement about the appearance of a new model. 
With the basic dishes on the menu immutably fixed, the 
caption-writers will all start level and will all have the same 
chance of success. And the expert restaurateur will be the 
man with a nose for poets, not sauces. 


American Notes 


Summons to the Nation 


That President Truman’s declaration of a national 
emergency was a summons to the nation to make additional 
efforts rather than a summoning-up of additional powers 
for himself becomes very clear on analysing the powers he 
actually obtained by the declaration. Their number is much 
greater than their importance: among other things they 
permit the government to regain control over various 

- factories and properties that have been sold privately, to alter 
the terms of service in the armed forces and the hours and 
wages of workers on government contracts, and to take over 
shipping and communications facilities. This last is prob- 
ebly the most important, for even the power to place military 
contracts by negotiation and avoid the delays of competitive 
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bidding apparently must be extended by Congress. The 
President has also asked Congress to authorise the reorganisa- 
tion of government bureaux, for reasons of efficiency. 2 
request which may prove controversial in spite of the sense 
of urgency now prevailing in Washington. 

It did not need the declaration of a national emergency to 
give Mr Truman the powers under which he has acted so 
energetically this week. They were given to him in Sep- 
tember by the Defence Production Act. There is no more 
striking evidence of the change in temper and tempo in 
Washington since that time than that Mr Truman has now 
willingly done the two things which he then refused to do. 
He has appointed a “ czar,” or potential “czar,” for defence 
production and he is applying price and wage controls as 
quickly as possible. 

The “czar,” Mr Charles Edward Wilson of the General 
Electric Company, the Director of the new Office of Defence 
Mobilisation, 


shall on behalf of the President direct, control, and co- 

ordinate all mobilisation activities of the executive branch of 

the government, including but not limited to production, 

procurement, manpower, stabilisation and transport activities. 
The Director is given control not only over the National 
Production Authority and the Economic Stabilisation Agency, 
set up under the Defence Production Act, but also over all 
the other powers given by that Act, now scattered through 
a number of government agencies and so far co-ordinated 
only by Mr Symington of the National Security Resources 
Board. Mr Wilson can, if he wishes, and it is thought he 
will, bring all these defence activities together into one 
agency. He has more authority and more freedom to use it 
than even Mr James Byrnes had in the last war. 


The company headed by Mr Wilson’s namesake, Mr 
Charles Erwin Wilson of the General Motors Corporation 
(“ Engine Charley” as opposed to “ Electric Charley ”), is 
one of the automobile firms that have been the first to feel 
the chill of price control. Last week they refused the urgent 
request of ESA that they withdraw price increases on their 
new models and thus brought down on themselves a man- 
datory price freeze, until the stabilisers have decided whether 
these increases are justified by higher costs. General Motors 
has responded by freezing its cars in its dealers’ showrooms. 
Meanwhile ESA has called for a voluntary ban on all price 
increases. Its readiness to try the voluntary method again in 
spite of its failure with the automobile industry is explained 
by the lack, as yet, of the staff and organisation required tc 
administer and enforce mandatory price controls on a large 
scale and to work out the more complicated wage controls 
that must by law follow promptly after price ceilings. 


* x * 


Stretching Rubber 


Recapped tyres instead of new ones are already waiting 
for the American motorist, and so presumably are the restric- 
tions on speed and loads that synthetic rubber tyres make 
necessary. The amount of new rubber that may be used for 
civilian products is being held toa not unduly severe 90,000 
tons a month, but as more synthetic rubber becomes available 
the proportion of natural rubber is being steadily cut back 
from the 52,000 tons permitted in November to 35,000 tons 
in February ; this is to cover military as well as civilian 
requirements. If, as is expected, the government takes over 
the importation of all natural rubber, it will probably be sold 
to American consumers at prices rather lower than those at 
present prevailing. 

In order to cover higher costs the government has recently 
raised the price of synthetic rubber, fixed at 18.5 cents a 
pound in 1943 and never changed, to 20.75 cents for buty! 
and 24.5 cents for general purpose synthetic (GR-S), of which 
the bulk of the output consists. With all synthetic rubber 
facilities coming into use, about a quarter of the GR-S is 
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oeing made from alcohol-based butadiene which is more 
expensive than that based on petroleum. Little or no indus- 
trial alcohol is available for this purpose ; beverage alcohol 
producers are apparently able to supply what is wanted, for 
the present at least, but at a prohibitive price. The govern- 
ment is relying on imports of surplus alcohol from France 
for most of the 140 million gallons needed for synthetic 
rubber plants next year, but this is not very satisfactory as a 
permanent solution. 

Petroleum offers the best possibilities, through new refining 
processes, for increasing the output of benzene, the tightest 
bottleneck in the synthetic rubber programme. At present 
it is largely a by-product of the steel industry’s coke ovens, 
but the planned expansion of steel facilities will bring little 
increase in output of benzene. Eventually, however, it may 
be produced directly from coal, as part of the oil-from-coal 
programme in which the government has been interested 
ever since the war. About 20 million gallons of benzene 
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will be needed next year to make styrene for the rubber 
programme and even this year’s supply, at 210 million gallons, 
is running behind demand. Many of the best-known post- 
war chemical products depend on benzene and in styrene 
itself the plastics industry has its cheapest and, until it was 
diverted to synthetic rubber factories, its most plentiful 
raw material. 

Although the synthetic rubber plants have apparently not 
been getting into production as quickly as was expected, 
they will be producing 50,000 tons a month before long and 
should reach the goal of 75,000 tons by the summer. But it 
will hardly be possible to allow unrestricted use of new 
tubber as long as the synthetic industry remains a cuckoo in 
the chemical manufacturers’ nest, starving their other cus- 
tomers of alcohol and benzene. 


* * x 


No Monopoly by Merger 


Congress has given the President and the Federal Trade 
Commission an unexpected Christmas present. It has passed 
a bill prohibiting mergers by the purchase of physical assets, 
when they tend to reduce competition or encourage 
monopoly. This is the first major change in the anti-trust 
laws in a decade. The Clayton Act prohibited such mergers 
when they were brought about by share purchases, but in the 
nineteen-twenties, when mergers were the order of the day, 
businessmen discovered they could get round the law by 
buying up the assets of their competitors. The FTC has 
been urging since 1937 that Congress close this loophole, and 
the President has included the request in most of his Con- 
Stessional messages. ; 

To support its contention that big business is a cannibal 
which consumes its smaller brethren, the Commission has 
published figures showing that, in the years 1940-1947, 2,500 
firms disappeared through mergers, and that in the majority 
of instances it was a case of a big fish swallowing a small one. 
Businessmen are more impressed by the numbers of minnows 
still swimming about the economic aquarium ; the number of 
firms has reached an all-time high of about 4,000,000 and has 
more than kept pace with the growth of the population. Two 
economists, writing this year in the Review of Economic 
Statistics, conclude that since 1940 mergers have been a small 
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factor in making big business bigger, compared with retained 
earnings and new financing. They grant, however, that the 
knowledge that the eye of the FTC was upon them may have 
had a restraining effect upon business appetites. The Bill 
passed by Congress would not prevent the merger of small 
companies to form a larger one, nor prohibit mergers 
approved by government agencies. 


The FTC must balance this Congressional sunshine against 
Storm signals from another quarter. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has agreed unanimously that Congress 
must return to the attack on the freight-absorption issue. It 
recommends another Bill making it clear under what circum- 
Stances businessmen may absorb freight charges without 
risking anti-trust prosecution. An earlier one, passed after 
the Supreme Court found against delivered pricing in the 
cement and rigid conduit cases, was vetoed by the President, 
on the ground that the judicial decisions clearly permitted 
freight absorption when no conspiracy was proven. With 
this industry vigorously disagrees and the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee concludes that the FTC is unable, or un- 
willing, to give businessmen the guidance they are entitled 
to have, particularly at a time when they are being asked to 
expand defence production. 


* * ® 


Combined Operations in Detroit 


Willow Run, where the Ford Company turned out 8,000 
Liberators during the last war, may be going back into air- 
craft production. The $100 million war plant was bought 
by Mr Henry Kaiser for less than a fifth of its value for 
automobile production. The Kaiser-Frazer Corporation has, 
however, never become quite established in Detroit; it is 
still the weak link in the Kaiser chain, which includes steel, 

ement, and aluminium. Already in debt to the Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corporation, it was compelled to request 
another loan when credit restrictions left unsold cars in its 
warehouses. 

The RFC, whose loans to the far-flung Kaiser enterprises 
have caused raised eyebrows in the past, made two new and 
unusual conditions before adding another $26 million to its 
original $33 million investment. It insisted that the produc- 
tion of cars be halved by January, and that the company 
seek energetically for war contracts in order to keep its labour 
force together. Kaiser officials are consequently investi- 
gating the possibility of building Boeing-47 Stratojets, a 
cargo and troop transport, or an unnamed jet fighter. The 
company insists that even if it secures such a contract, it will 
continue to make automobiles as long as the materials are 
available, and Willow Run, with its 85 acres of floor space, 
is probably large enough to accommodate both. Other 
manufacturers, who expect that this kind of combined opera- 
tion will be the pattern for 1951, think that new building will 
be necessary, perhaps in the south and west, as their present 
plants are not large enough for automobiles as well as buiky 
war items. So far, only 3 per cent of the labour in Detroit, 
which was the arsenal of the last war, is at work on defence 
contracts. The manufacturers, who expect shortages to cut 
this year’s production of 6,500,000 cars to 4 or § million, or 
even less, are as disgruntled as the automobile workers at 
the bumpiness of the road to partial mobilisation. 

The General Motors Corporation, at least, has decided to 
do something about the shortage of steel as well as shock 
the industrial community by echoing Fair Deal criticisms of 
the steel industry’s “timid” expansion programme. It is 
lending the Jones and Laughlin Corporation $28 million at 
3 per cent interest to help finance an expansion of 1.5 million 
tons in its capacity by 1953, of which 50,000 tons will be 
available to General Motors. This is part of the expansion 
which the government is prepared to assist by issuing 
certificates of necessity. These permit the new facilities to 
be written off, for tax purposes, in § years instead of 15 or 
20, and more than $500 million worth have been approved 
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for the steel and refractory industries. ‘The Jones and 
Laughlin Corporation has been outraged to find, however, 
that the certificates granted cover only slightly more than 
half the total investment, on the ground that some of this new 
capacity will still be of value when the emergency is over. 


x x * 


War Cloud over the Colleges 


In the five years since the war the colleges and universi- 
ties have become accustomed to the reassuring, if uncom- 
fortable, sensation of overcrowding. ‘They have come to 
assume that each year would produce an increased student 
body, and that the peak of enrolment lay somewhere in the 
future. Instead, this autumn the New York Times reports 
that there was a drop of 188,000 to a total of 2,300,000. 
This is more than accounted for by the tapering off of the 
GI scheme, under which the government has financed ex- 
servicemen’s education to the tune of $8,000,000 in the last 
four years. But because it was to be expected, the loss of 
this handsome source of revenue will not be any the less 
painful. And beyond lies the threat that the colleges may 
lose 20 to 30 per cent of their men students to the armed 
forces, while a number of women students will go into war 
work. The number of resident students fell, during the last 
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war, from 1,500,000 in 1940 to 1,100,000 in 1944, and the 
latter included 278,000 full-time military students. 

The consequence is likely to be a financial hurricane, 
particularly for the small, independent institution. With 
the rise in costs and the decline in investment incomes, 
private colleges and universities have come to depend on 
fees for three-quarters of their income, rather than the half 
which was usual before the war. Even publicly-controlled 
universities have been raising their charges. Already one out 
of every four liberal arts colleges is running at a deficit, and 
even bountifully endowed universities such as Harvard are 
living on their reserves. 

The position now is that college students may have their 
call-up postponed until the end of this college year, pro- 
vided they remain in good standing. Permanent exemptions, 
which must be renewed at intervals, are available under the 
law to students of engineering, medicine, science, and 
divinity. Under such a system there is a clear pressure on 
young men to concentrate on scientific studies, and a revision 
was recently proposed under which students of high ability, 
who remained in the upper half of their class, would have 
been offered deferment, whatever their specialty. 


Not every one was convinced that this was either fair or 
desirable, but in any event the scheme has probably been 
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torpedoed by the news from Korea and the increase in the 
goal for the forces from 3,000,000 to 3,500,000. The draft 
boards are eyeing hungrily the university reservations, and 
there is pressure for reducing the call-up age to 18. The 
colleges, which in the past provided much of the oppo- 
sition to universal military training, have accepted the grim 
necessity with speed and patriotism. The American Asso- 
ciation of Universities passed a resolution a fortnight ago 
favouring universal military training and service for all at 
18, the age at which it would least interfere with education. 
though they asked for the exemption of those already at 
college, and the postponement of military service, but not 
basic training, for men whose education was of value to the 
defence effort. 


Shorter. Notes 


San Diego’s civic centre is decorated for Christmas with 
stars, which the Chamber of Commerce considers to be 
orange, but which make Admiral Standley see red. This 
local resident, retired both from the Navy and from the 
Ambassadorship to Russia, has demanded that these symbols 
of the Soviet should be taken down. The stars must be 
twinkling in the Stars and Stripes. 

x 


The Senate Judiciary Committee wants to set up its own 
Un-American Activities Sub-committee, patterned on the 
House Committee of the same name, but likely to be an 
even sharper thorn in the Administration’s flesh. The 
committee would begin by enquiring into the enforcement 
of the McCarran Internal Security Act and would go on to 
a general investigation of subversive activities, which would 
almost certainly include a re-examination of Senator 
McCarthy’s charges against the State Department. 

* 


Of the 76 members of the Eighty-first Congress who will 
not be serving in the Eighty-second 41, including four 
Senators, have been members for less than six years and 
will not therefore be eligible for pensions under the scheme 
drawn up in 1946. Another 20 must wait until they are 
62 years old to become eligible ; Senator Glen Taylor, of 
Idaho, has 25 years to wait. Only two are eligible for the 
maximum pension of $9,375 a year awarded for 30 years’ 
service ; the exact amount paid under the scheme depends 
on length of service and premiums paid. 

x 


Watering the milk may before long have become an 
accepted practice in America. Concentrated milk which, 
with the addition of twice the quantity of water, becomes 
exactly like “regular homogenised Vitamin D Grade A” 
milk is now on the market. The chief advantage, apart 
from saving space in the refrigerator, is that it may reduce 
the cost of distribution, which makes up such a large part 
of the price of milk. 


x 


The Red Cross has decided to be guided by the medical 
fact that human blood is unaffected by the race of its owner, 
rather than by the bigoted myth that white blood can be 
polluted by a transfusion of black or yellow blood. The race 
of blood donors is no longer to be recorded on their medical 
cards, a racial discrimination which Negroes have much 
resented. 

* 


When natural grassland in the dry Great Plains has been 
ploughed up for wheat, or overgrazed, grass will not re- 
establish itself naturally and a dust-bowl is almost inevitable. 
The Soil Conservation Service is now seeding 15,000 acres 
of Kansas land from an aeroplane, the largest experiment 
of this kind ever tried. It is cheaper than seeding such an 
-— by hand but not so safe, for the pilot must fly below 
50 feet. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Communism in Asia—lI 





Poverty and the Men in Power 


(From Our Correspondent in India) 


ComMUNISM in Asia is not like Communism in Europe. The 
doctrine and the end may be the same, the causes are almost 
entirely different. In Europe, Communism is an answer to 
frustrations that are more often spiritual than physical ; in 
Asia it is the direct result of poverty, though very often 
poverty working at one remove. The most effective Com- 
munists are often not the poor themselves, but those who are 
disgusted by the corruption, inflation and injustice which 
poverty produces. In Asia the revolutionary fact is that it is 
getting steadily poorer. The consequent erosion of all hope 
in the future makes men ready for any desperate course ; the 
Soviet Union’s success suggests that terror and Five-Year 
Plans can enable even a backward society to pull itself up by 
its own bootstraps. If Mao Tse-tung can increase China’s 
national income in any visible way (which might not be too 
difficult), while elsewhere in Asia the rot goes on, the future 
of Asian liberalisia might well be bleak. 


_ Communism in Europe is many things to many men. It 
is an interpretation of history which provides an alternative 
inevitability for those who no longer accept the will of God. 
It is a value judgment in economics which restores its self- 
respect to a working class too often left out and despised by 
Europe’s hierarchical society. It is a technique of revolution, 
offering early power to the intelligentsia and the factory 
workman of whose interests Governments with a military 
and rural bias have usually taken far too little account. 


None of these is of any importance in Asia. There is no 
anti-clericalism. Traditional religion still retains its hold, 
and, where it does not, it turns into agnosticism rather than 
militant atheism. Asian religions have no powerful hier- 
archies to serve as a focus for attack—in Europe Communism 
is a phenomenon of Catholic and Orthodox rather than of 
Protestant countries. Certainly Asia’s societies are even 
more hierarchical than those of Europe ; but for that very 
teason Communism is deprived of one of its most effective 
weapons. All European creeds appear to the Asian, by con- 
trast with his own stratification, to have equality as their 
base ; it is Liberalism, not Communism which is breaking 
caste. Communism appears only as the extreme statement of 
a general attitude. Indeed, the reactionary Asian is more 
afraid of the easy-going democracy of American social 
customs than of a Communism which permits the Russian 
official and manager full Brahmin privilege. Nor does Com- 
munism have the same appeal as a technique of gaining 
power in Asia as in Europe. The intelligentsia has had its 
interests very satisfactorily served by liberal nationalism ; 
the proletariat barely exists ; and Marx had only a nodding 
interest in peasants. 


Tide of Babies 


People in Asia go Communist primarily because they see 
no hope in the present system and feel that any change can 
only be for the better. That conditions in Asia are in fact 

esperate over very wide areas should need no emphasis. 
¢ Indian gets only 1,600 calories a day, the Pakistani and 
the Filipino only 1,800. In the countryside, the 3-acre 
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holding and work for only three or four months in the yeat 
are usual ; in many areas there is a steady increase in the 
landless—in India there may be some 60 million of them. 
In the towns, hundreds of thousands sleep in the street 
because the tenements will not accommodate more than ten 
toa room. There are still islands of relative sufficiency and 
content—Siam and parts of Sumatra for example—but even 
they are being gradually engulfed by the tide of babies. 


In the past this poverty had limited political importance. 
It was accepted as fate, and there was all the authority of 
religion to emphasise the illusoriness of material wants But 
for fifty years now liberalism and nationalism have been 
undermining this resignation. The nineteenth century west 
believed above all in material progress. Therefore colonial 
governments felt the need to justify themselves in terms of 
increased welfare ; therefore too the rising nationalist move- 
ments had to prove that the west had made them poorer, | 
not richer. They found plenty of material to hand. They 
pointed out to the masses their poverty, and the masses 
responded. 


Weakness of the Liberal Tradition 


Once again, this has not been an undiluted advantage to 
Communism. One of Communism’s strengths in Europe is 
its capacity for the organisation and exploitation of 
grievances. But in Asia no Communist outside China has 
been as effective in this way as the nationalists, Nehru or 
Soekarno or, above all, Jinnah whose whole career was built 
on the successful exploitation of a sense of grievance ; and 
there has never been a strike organiser like Gandhi. Com- 
munist methods, with their slavish adherence to doctrine, 
lack the flexibility of a nationalism which could blame the 
grievances of capitalist and worker alike on the ruling alien. 


The liberal nationalists were experts in opposition ; their 
weakness now is that they are now in power. They have 
promised their followers, in all sincerity, in the best Euro- 
pean style, the welfare state ; they did not realise—they often 
still do not realise—that European welfare requires the sur- 
plus over subsistence of European national incomes. The 
men in power, therefore, whose efforts have made them 
national heroes, seem to grope and lose their way, and the 
regime loses its moral hold. Yet in Asia it needs a hold 
much firmer than in Europe. In the west, most people have 
cause for relative contentment. In Asia poverty gives nearly 
everyone reason for discontent, and so the whole atmosphere 
is “agin” the Government. This position is sometimes 
made worse by the fact that neither people nor Ministers 
are quite adjusted yet to power; they do not always 
remember that the Government is now their own, not an 
alien, if sometimes benevolent, machine. This atmosphere 
of opposition might, however, not matter if there were a 
liberal opposition to take advantage of it. But Asian 
liberalism seems to have exhausted itself in furnishing the 
great nationalist parties which now hold power ; nowhere, 
not even in the Indian Socialists, has it been able to create an 
Opposition too. 
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So far, indeed, the Communists have not succeeded in 
doing so either. Outside China and such special cases as 
Viet-Minh and the Hyderabad trouble, the Communist 
parties have neither effective organisation nor mass following. 
They are always being disrupted by the changes in the 
Cominform line and discredited by their obedience to 
Moscow. Nevertheless, because Communism is today one 
of the two great world doctrines, there is everywhere the 
feeling that the spread of discontent must eventually benefit 
them, and them only ; and this feeling in itself saps not so 
much the will as the ability to resist. 


Discontent is spreading, because of poverty. It is not 
only that wider and wider classes of the population are 
awakening to the misery of their condition. Unless there is 
also economic equality, poor countries are always corrupt 
countries ; every little privilege, even the most ill-paid jobs, 
is so desperately needed. But an awakening Asian public 
opinion is no longer prepared to tolerate corruption. It may 
well be no worse today than it used to be, but people find it 
much harder to bear, and everybody has read of the unheard- 
of honesty of Mao’s soldiers. 


(To be continued) 


Italy’s Fading Visions 
[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


At present Italy seems politically in a sort of trance. It has 
been brought home by the recent international crisis that 
Italy with its 45 million inhabitants might disappear under 
the seafloor without anyone noticing it very much, provided 
the Vatican City could remain afloat as 2 beacon to believers 
in the younger continents and the stronger countries—also 
perhaps the tower of Pisa and Pempeii for the tourists. 


The various visions which have kept the Italian political 
class in a certain moral tension since 1945 seem to have been 
fading. The idea of a “ great return” of the nations to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church was one of these visions. 
Holy Year is said to have brought a million foreigners and 
two million Italian pilgrims to Rome, and the peasant pil- 
grimages have indeed been impressive. But the culminating 
act, the proclamation of the dogma of the Assumption, seems 
to have marked a stiffening of the hard theological core at the 
cost of a loss of influence among men of ideas in the west. 
The hopes of emergence of a great Catholic “ underground ” 
in Eastern Europe in reaction against Communist tyranny 
show no particular signs of maturing. Indeed, in Poland and 
Hungary the episcopates seem very much in two minds about 
making themselves martyrs for Pius XII. In comparison with 
the hopes of twenty years ago for a great apostolate to win 
over the heritage of Russian religion, and the enthusiasm at 
the nomination of the first Chinese cardinal in 1946, the 
present Vatican atmosphere betrays a certain depression. 
With this there goes some exhaustion of the Christian Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm inside Italy. The party is a bit like the 
Congress Party in India, animated by memories which do 
not really give guidance for the future. Doubtless Signor De 
Gasperi is a notable leader and the Ministry is perhaps as 
good as any that could be put together ; but the party seems 
increasingly to become just an organisation for the sake of 
retaining power. Elaborate pacts now being entered into 
by the minor parties with the Christian Democrats for the 
sake of keeping out the Communists at the municipal elec- 
tions in the next few months strengthen this impression. 


Socialists in Limbo 
The Saragat and Romita groups of Social Democrats in 
whose discords and approaches for reunion there was a year 


ago a certain lively interest, as developments which might 
affect the composition and colour of the Government’s policy, 
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seem to have receded into an academic limbo. The men are 
still round about, some of them are Ministers, and quite good 
Ministers, but the impetus which made them appear as pos- 
sibly holding a key to the future has gone. 


The whole group of people who found an answer to every- 
thing in the federation of Europe have dropped into the class 
considered by the vulgar as dreamers. The official line of 
foreign policy which was rooted in that conception sounds 
painfully unconnected with the tough problems of today, 
and Count Sforza’s efforts to softpedal the military aspect 
of western co-operation have a pathetic tone. The colonial 
issue with its wistful emphasis on Italy’s right to a share in 
the civilising mission of the west also seems to belong to the 
world of dreams, and the Right Wing journalists who parade 
it smack of antiquity. 

The Italian Communists are not particularly triumphant 
about the redeeming exploits of Mao. For a party of 2,500,000 
members which has never let Asia bulk very large in its 
interests or imagination the whole Asian factor seems to have 
exceeded sane proportions. A month ago Communism in 
Italy was on the downward path and it is doubtful whether 
Mao is going to rescue it. At the same time the distaste 
for Asia is two-edged and there are hardly any who want to 
see Italy mixed up in any way with the western campaign in 
the east. It is a blessing, perhaps, that Italy is outside the 
United Nations. 


Fascism, despite all police measures, is certainly winning 
young people away from both Christian Democracy and 
unism. But this should not yet be taken too seriously. 

In recent elections for a representative committee of Rome 
University students the Christian Democrat representation 
compared with 1948 fell from 39 to 24 per cent of the seats 
allocated in the various faculties while that of the Fascists 
rose from 13 to 31. All smaller parties lost heavily. This 
shows how things are moving in the student world. The 
Fascists (MSI) seem this time to have captured most of the 
previous Monarchist vote. The superficial situation, then, 


displays a stagnant equilibrium, and the ferments are frothy 
and noisome. 


Dismay in Indonesia 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue first anniversary of the transfer of power in Indonesia 
falls on the second day after Christmas. Its main significance 
is that, under last year’s Hague Agreement, disposal of 
Western New Guinea was deferred for one year. 
Indonesians have interpreted this as meaning that New 
Guinea—which they call Irian—should be handed over to 
them by December 27th of this year. It is now clear that 
nothing of the kind will happen ; an extended meeting has 
taken place this month between Dutch and Indonesian repre- 
sentatives at the Hague, without any decisive result. Opinion 
in the Netherlands is now hardening against any further con- 
cessions, and Indonesian suggestions, which amounted to a 
proposal that the Dutch should temporarily continue to 
administer New Guinea, while sovereignty itself should be 
transferred to Indonesia, has proved quite unacceptable. 


There is a feeling of great dismay amongst the Dutch in 
Indonesia itself over the New Guinea question. They are 
threatened with a serious boycott—and this really applies to 
all Europeans—if the negotiations with the Netherlands do 
not go the way Indonesia wants. 


Anti-Dutch and anti-white feeling has become inflamed. 
This has aggravated the existing atmosphere of uncertainty, 
since security in Indonesia as a whole has been steadily 
getting worse for some time. The authorities called on sub- 
versive elements to hand in their arms by December 4th, but 
without great success. Those that did so were to be 
embodied in the army—which is already the cause of much 
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trouble ; if the soldiers do not actually steal cars, for instance, 
they receive them, and the same applies to estate produce and 
anything else of value. 


Threats to Foreign Owners 


The staff on European estates have had to hand in their 
weapons, and estate guards have also been disbanded by 
Government order. Many estate-owning companies have 
ordered their staffs to leave when the guards leave—in a 
recent week 21 estates closed down in the Sukabumi area of 
West Java, to mention one area alone. There is a strong 
suspicion that the idea underlying this order about arms is 
to enable the estates to be confiscated on the score that they 
have been deserted. Theft is rife; rubber is the chief 
attraction, the world market price being so high. Rubber 
trees are being spoiled as the thieves are cutting off as much 
bark in a night as a well run estate would take off in a year. 
If for some reason the price of rubber were to drop much in 
the next few months, there might be chaos in Indonesia. 


In the tobacco area of Besuki in East Java, 500 tobacco 
sheds were recently fired by subversive elements. This is 
not only causing a great loss to the European companies 
involved, but also to the country in foreign exchange, as 
the tobacco involved is an export cigar type. Further, the 
Indonesian farmers now find themselves in the middle of a 
harvest with no possibility of disposing of their whole crop. 


Cabinet Ministers, in their speeches, stress the need for 
an influx of foreign capital, but they seem powerless against 
the elements demanding an end to foreign ownership of 
business in Java. Moreover, the Minister of Labour has only 
one answer in cases of labour disputes—which is that the 
employer has to give in even if he is in the right. Not only 
does the employer have to meet all demands but he has to 
pay a percentage of wages during strikes ; the last case was 
Phillips, the electrical concern, which had to pay 75 per 
cent of normal wages for the strike period. This is causing 
the local manufacturer to adopt an attitude of “accede to 
labour’s demands and make it up on prices.” 


Arabs in Dire Need 


A THIRD winter of misery has set in for the Arab refugees. 
This article is designed to record the international arrange- 
ments for keeping them alive, and the longer term plans for 
supplying them with work and homes. But even a case- 
hardened correspondent cannot do this without first describ- 
ing their misery, which makes all carefully worked-out resolu- 
tions seem remote and unreal. In camp after camp—most of 
them tented, a few hutted, with ragged cloths serving as par- 
titions between the families—men, women and a swarm of 
children expose their misery under the bleak sky. Most are 
Shoeless. All are shivering. The summer clothes in which 
they fled two and a half years ago are all worn out, and this 
winter’s UN purchase of garments can run only to one 
article of clothing for every two refugees, plus one blanket 
per family. The grown-ups implore succour at least for their 
children, but what help can a visitor improvise? He can only 
feel self-conscious about his own warm coat. 


This year’s Assembly has set on foot the plans for a further 
period of meagre international help. Last year, it will be 
remembered, a plan was adopted on the strength of the 
economic report of a mission headed by the American expert, 
Mr Gordon Clapp. By its terms, $54 million was to be 
collected to cover the eighteen months to June, 1951, and 
during the months in question, as many as possible of the 
tefugees were to be switched from existence on mere relief 
to a life in which subsistence was earned because some local 
work was provided. From the report of the UN Director of 
this operation, this year’s Assembly has learned firstly, that 
$54 million would not have been nearly sufficient to inaugu- 
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rate work for all in the period in question, and, secondly, 
that not nearly all the promised dollars have been received. 
The organisation established in 1950 and known as the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) has 
been vastly handicapped because receipt of funds has been 
SO spasmodic. All has hung on the charity of governments of 
good will. Therefore, at no time has UNRWA been able to 
see its financial position for more than a few weeks ahead. 
During the period between May 1, 1950, and August 31st 
receipts totalled $11.9 million to cover approved plans of 
expenditure from May 1st to September 30th amounting to 
$12.5 million. Therefore: 


Only the fact that works projects did not develop as 
quickly as had been anticipated permitted the transfer of 
funds earmarked for works to the provision of basic relief. 
Even then it was only with the receipt of the 4th Quarter 
instalment of the United States contribution on September 
25th that the Agency could allocate funds for the purchase 
of October food requirements. 

It is obviously quite impossible to plan adequate relief, 
let alone works, on this hand-to-mouth basis. 


By the end of August, 1950, contributions in cash, kind 
and direct aid promised up to June, 1951, totalled 
$39,960,000 ; contributions received were $9,938,000 only, 
almost entirely from the American and the British govern- 
ments. This year’s Assembly, which is asking for a fresh 
credit of $50 million to cover the period July, 1951, to June, 
1952 (of which $20 million is destined for relief and $30 
million for “ reintegration”) has decided to adopt a less 
haphazard method of collecting promises. Last year, a mere 
round-robin was circulated. This year, a “ negotiating com- 
mittee ” will call on states seated round a table to say what 
each can do or give. e 


No Hope of Return 


But even if the whole $55 million is contributed, and even 
if it is given in the regular, predictable instalments that are 
essential to proper planning, the problem of what it will 
buy remains. To give but one instance of the difficulties that 
are being encountered, the price of all tents, blankets and 
camp equipment is soaring on account of events in Korea. 


The Director’s report to the Assembly contains, with these 
financial details, a long tale of domestic difficulties. One 
of these is the problem of morale. It is difficult if not 
impossible to convince these victims of war that the vast 
majority can never go back to their former homes, which are 
now inside Israel. Most were filled with false hopes by last 
year’s Assembly resolution which said that they ought to 
return ; those who are living within sight of the hills of 
home spend hours gazing at their native land; they are 
unwilling to build themselves better shelters in case this 
should prejudice their claim to be repatriated. Days spent 
in idleness do not improve the mood either of children or 
grown-ups. Out of 408,000 children between the ages of 
1 and 15 only 31 per cent of those of school age are in school 
owing to the shortage of money, and therefore of teachers and 
pencils, books and blackboards. The funds at present avail- 
able for schooling 200,000 children of school age amount to 
about 7d. per month per child. Grown-up hands are 
similarly idle for lack of materials. They would like to 
weave, but are short of looms and yarn. A potter becomes 
a different man if he can get some clay. But there are not 
nearly enough materials to go round. As each month passes, 
the problem of stirring people, educated or uneducated, from 
the prevailing inertia swells to greater and greater dimensions. 


Public Works Projects 


Part of the UN funds is to be devoted to public works 
projects, but these are even more difficult to set on foot than 
had been anticipated. There are at present 470,000 refugees 
in Jordan, 120,000 in Lebanon, 200,000 in the saesuveniend 
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Gaza strip and some 82,000 in Syria. But except in Jordan 
(which constitutes a special case since it has taken over 
Palestinian territory) there is suspicion of the foreigner who 
wants to introduce works, and a profound fear that he may 
wish to dictate all arrangements. So far, only about 10,000 
refugees have been employed on such projects. Moreover, 
when the works are sited far from the existing camps, they 
simply increase the problem of shelter; blankets and 
mattresses are too few in number to permit of divided homes. 


A few facts are clear from the experience of the last few 
months. One is that mere relief is going to continue to be a 
big operation and that the local Arab governments—none of 
them are wealthy and few of them good at administration— 
cannot possibly take it over. Another is that the inauguration 
of works projects is going to be slower and more expensive 
than Mr Clapp had thought. A third is that any foreign 
supervision of such projects will call for endless tact. Condi- 
tions are such that a warm word of sympathy is due to the 
international staff which is at present coping with the refugees 
out of highly inadequate resources. Some of the best of these 
workers are representatives of voluntary organisations— 
people accustomed to the country, speaking good Arabic, able 
to exercise their endless talent for mixing with the people and 
saying the right word in dark circumstances. The United 
Nations staff, less experienced though some of its workers are, 
are no less devoted to the frustrating task that they have 
‘in hand. But they labour under one immense disadvantage. 
By UN staffing rules, they are paid salaries at the New 
York rate plus an allowance dependent on distance from 
their ordinary domicile. This rate exceeds by as much as 
twelve to twenty times the rate paid to qualified refugees 
for the same work. No man or woman who really feels for 
the plight of the Arabs can be comfortable about such 
inequalities. Yet against their fat salaries must be set long 
hours of overtime, endless frustration, and the hardship 
of seeing more suffering than they have time or power to 
alleviate as they would wish. 


Afghanistan on the Frontier 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THe British withdrawal from India has disturbed the 
balance of power in Asia to the disadvantage of the Western 
allies. In the last war India had over two million men on 
a war footing ; her armies played an outstanding part in 
Burma, Abyssinia, North Africa and Italy ; an Indian army 
stood ready in Persia to hold up a German advance south 
of the Caspian. If the successor States, India and Pakistan 
had shown themselves ready and able to follow the example 
of the former regime their attitude might have influenced 
Soviet policy. They are at the moment incapable of doing 
anything of the kind. The military potential of the sub- 
continent since Indian independence has lost much of its 
vitality, partly because the Indian army has been split up 
between the two countries ; partly from the loss of the British 
element, especially in the technical services. Moreover the 
forces of each are tied up at home in case war should result 
from the Kashmir dispute. 


The loss of influence is particularly noticeable in relations 
with Afghanistan. Under the British regime in India the 
major responsibility of the Indian army was to hold the 
North West Frontier. In the last war there was practically 
no anxiety on that score since the only great power that 
might have threatened its safety was the Soviet Union which 
was then in alliance with Britain. At the moment the posi- 
tion is different. The century-old menace to the North West 
Frontier has re-appeared. 


The outlook is depressing. “1 am buying arms” the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan said in Ottawa a few months ago, 
“ because I have to defend the Khyber Pass.” The implica- 
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tion was that the heavy burden of holding the great inter- 
national frontier of the Commonwealth had fallen on the 
shoulders of his country. India which should have been 
ready to give powerful aid was completely indifferent. The 
Government of India had indeed gone out of its way to 
cultivate friendship with Afghanistan and had early in the 
spring of this year concluded a treaty of commerce with that 
country, despite the openly expressed hostility of the Kabul 
government to Pakistan. 


It is obvious that this attitude of Kabul towards Karachi 
is a disturbing element in the problem of frontier defence. 
The Afghan Government, as is well known, has since the 
British left India persistently stressed its untenable claim 
to get back what it describes as Afghanistan irredenta, the 
cumny from the Durand Line to the Indus, with its popula- 
tion of six or seven million Afghans. In fact, the Afghan 
ambassador at Delhi, only three or four months ago, asserted 
that his Government did not recognise the Durand Line. 


Campaign Against Pakistan 


Up to a month or so ago, Russia had not shown any 
rticular interest in Afghan relations with Pakistan. It 
Is now associating itself with Kabul in the campaign of 
calumny against the latter, accusing the Pakistan Govern- 
ment of brutal oppression of the border tribes and the Prime 
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Minister of being a satellite of the western powers. It is 
more than probable that this new venture on the part of the 
Kremlin is due to the fact that the Pakistan Government has 
aligned itself with the western democracies, especially over 
Korea, and is turning its back on Russia. Encouraged, doubt- 
less by Russian support, the Afghans have recently carried out 
incursions into Pakistan territory, on more than one occasion 
with the support of Afghan regulars. It is not surprising 
that the patience of the Pakistan Government is strained to 
the breaking-point. There is apparently a good deal of 
unrest in Afghanistan, especially among tribes on the eastern 
border and the important Hazara tribes in the middle west. 
It is unquestionable that the setting up of a great Islamic 
state pledged to democracy across the eastern frontier of 
Afghanistan is exerting a subtle influence on Afghan 
psychology. 

The trouble is mainly economic. Trade is in a state of 
collapse, especially in the Karakul (Persian lamb) market. 
The large dollar balances built up by the Afghans during 
the war have been dissipated on ill-considered schemes of 
road improvement and irrigation, entrusted to a firm of 
American engineers. A loan of $21 million recently given 
pay World Bank should help to get these schemes com- 
pleted, especially the great irrigation schemes on the 
Helmand. But to bring in an era of prosperity, strong 
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measures must be taken to redress the disequilibrium between 
agriculture and industry. The main difficulty here is that 
while the capital city and the bulk of the population are 
south of the mighty barrier of the Hindu Kush, the country’s 
resources in coal, oil and mineral wealth, and the best agri- 
cultural land on which long-staple cotton and sugar-beet 
are grown, lie on the other side. The requirements of power 
could, however, be largely met by hydro-electric installations. 


Dissensions have occurred in Government circles in Kabul, 
one consequence of which has been the dismissal of Abdul 
Majid, the able Minister of Economic Development. It will 
not be easy to replace him. There has been unrest in the 
army and plots against the ruling family. The rapprochement 
with the Soviet Union suggests that in an extremity the 
Afghan Government might look there for support. In 
taking such a step it would not carry the bulk of the people 
with it. But the danger is real: it can only be avoided by 
inducing the Kabul authorities to re-shape their policy. 
Ther hostility to Pakistan is widely disapproved in the 
Musiim world; the Shah of Persia has offered mediation, 
an offer which Pakistan regards with favour. The United 
States Government is now urging the two countries to try 
to settle their differences round a conference table. The 
regime can only be placed on a firm basis by improving 
economic conditions. For this outside help is essential: 
it is not likely to be forthcoming from the western powers 
so long as the Afghans intrigue with Russia against Pakistan. 
With friendly relations established with the latter country, 
the way would be opened to progress. 


Collectivisation in Poland 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Polish government is now concentrating its efforts on 
the tremendous task of settling the peasant problem. Yet 
it does not face the issue openly. In the Six-Year Plan 
(1950-1955), published by the Government and debated 
recently by the Party, detailed targets for industrial and 
even cultural development are given, but there is only very 
scanty information on the projected scope of collectivisa- 
tion. Thus any speculation on the area which will be 
covered by collective farms in 1955 must be based in the 
first place on the targets for tractor production, since 
tractors in eastern Europe are the prelude to collectivisation. 
The Plan foresees that by 1955, 61,000 tractors will be 
supplied, of which 25,000 will go to state farms (sovkhozy). 
Almost all of the remaining 36,000 will go to tractor stations, 
and will be used chiefly on the collective farms (kolkhozy). 
State farms, at the end of the Plan, should cover an area 
of 2,000,000 hectares. If the 25,000 tractors are enough 
to work that area, then the remaining 36,000 would be 
sufficient for a imately 2,800,000 hectares of collective 
farms, thus giving a total area under state or collective 
farming of 4,800,000 hectares, or roughly 24 per cent of 
the total area under cultivation. 


Thus as regards machinery the Polish Government 
evidently hopes to be better off than was the Soviet Govern- 
ment when it embarked on its collectivisation drive in 1928. 
But the peasants’ hostility constrains the Government to 
go slowly for fear of jeopardising its food supplies during 
the period of industrialisation. Moreover, the peasants 
have a powerful ally in the Catholic church ; in the Soviet 
Union the role played by the Orthodox Church was 
insignifi 


The one-day census, which took place on December 3rd, 
was symptomatic of the suspicious attitude of the peasants. 
The Government, fearing the peasants’ unwillingness to 
supply true figures concerning their property, had to repeat 
time and again that the census has nothing to do with any 
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new economic policy for the countryside. Reports on the 
inquiries in the countryside sounded like communiqués from 
a battlefield. Finally it was announced that the census had 
been carried out relatively quietly. 


A recent article by Roman Zambrowski, member of the 
Politbureau of the Polish Workers’ Party in charge of 
collectivisation, makes it clear that the rural population, 
which is still over 55 per cent of the total, is again, as in 
1948, excited by rumours of a projected speeding up of 
collectivisation. There are mass attempts at hiding the 
grain and in some cases peasants have refused to take part 
in local administration. Even the poor peasant, on whom 
the Government relied as a potential ally in the struggle 
against the rich peasant, has been “ disappointing.” 

In the last two years 2,000 collective farms have been 
set up and they employ just over 2 per cent of the agri- 
cultural manpower. Not all farms are on the Soviet model. 
There are still three categories, ranging from “ Type I” in 
which labour and machines are common property, while 
land and cattle are privately owned, to the “ Type 3 ” which 
is similar to the Soviet kolkhozy, and in which the peasant 
owns only a quarter of a hectare, a cow and poultry. 


Zambrowski reports in a disillusioned tone that attempts 
to attract the poor peasant into the collective farms have 
not been successful. Less than 20 per cent of the present 
members of collective farms have been poor peasants who 
had owned less than 5 hectares of land, while 60 per cent 
had owned plots of § to 10 hectares. This failure to attract 
the poor peasant is the more striking when it is remembered 
that out of all Polish farms some 44 per cent are still held 
by poor peasants with plots of less than 3 and a half hectares. 


Who should take the blame for this failure? On the 
Russian model the “ right wing deviation,” which “ignored” 
the poor peasant and did not struggle against the kulak. 
The ex-vice-premier and general secretary of the Party, 





Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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Wladyslaw Gomulka, now in complete disgrace, is again 
the scapegoat and may well end by meeting the fate of a 
Bukharine or Rykov. Hence the Party’s task must be a 
merciless struggle against the right-wing deviation and an 
even more energetic fight against the kulak. The latter class 
must, in fact, still be strong if it accounts for 26 per cent 
of the total agricultural output and its grain supplies for 
the towns must be proportionately greater. 


Thus the collective drive will first be aimed against the 
now existing 170,000 larger farms (approximately § per cent) 
covering 2,800,000 hectares (just under 16 per cent). Two 
years ago the farms of the wealthier peasants were still ser- 
viced by the state-owned tractor stations. Now they are 
ne longer. They have been burdened with heavier taxes: 
while the poor peasant pays 2-5 per cent on the income 
from his output on one hectare, the kulak pays over 40 per 
cent. Up to this year the sale of grain was free. Now the 
rural communities fix the quotas of the richer peasants. 
Their ties with the town merchant are broken through state 
or co-operative trading and they are prevented from 
accumulating stocks, which they used to barter for labour 
with the poorer peasants. 


The monetary reform, put into effect on October 28th, 
is also aimed at the wealthier peasants, who, though they 
did not have bank deposits, lent money to “ medium ” and 
small peasants before the harvest and were paid back in 
grain or labour. The debts of the small peasant have been 
reduced by two-thirds, the savings of the “kulak” have 
been reduced by the same amount, since he gets one zloty 
for every 100 while the worker gets 3 for 100. 


The shortage of money, credit, machinery, and heavy 
taxation will, it is hoped, in the long run deal a fatal blow 
to the kulaks, while in the short run it will force them to 
throw their stocks of grain on the market. The reduction 
of debts, on the other hand, should help to intensify class 
conflicts in the countryside, dividing the peasantry into 
wealthy, “medium” and poor, the definition of a 
“medium ” peasant depending not so much on the size of 
his plot as on his attitude towards collectivisation. 


Over-Enthusiastic Activists 


The approach to the medium and smaller peasants must 
be very carefully thought out. At the recent plenary 
session of the Party Council of the United Peasant Party 
(ZSL) the vice-chairman of the party executive, Stefan 
Ignar, enumerated some of the mistakes which political 
activists had made in their dealings with the smaller peasants. 
They had tried to force them into collectives through admin- 
istrative and economic pressure; this was a “ blatant 
deformation of the Party and State political line.” They 
had carried out sudden one-day campaigns in villages which 
they had never visited before ; these were of no value. Above 
all, they had tried to prevent the peasants from forming the 
less extreme Type I collectives ; this resulted in the formation 
of fewer co-operatives than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

Where and when a higher type of co-operative was estab- 
lished against the opposition of the bulk of small and medium 
peasants, many of the original applicants withdrew. . . . In 
one village, for instance, 60 peasants volunteered for a Type 1 
co-operative, and when the political activists foisted a Type 3 
co-operative on them, only 16 peasants joined. 

Ignar urged the activists to approach the peasants 
gradually, by helping them to iron out their local difficulties, 
by drawing them into the supervision of a Peasant Mutual 
Aid Organisation by setting up a welfare centre, or a people’s 
sports team. In a word, the right atmosphere must first be 
created, and the peasants’ co ¢ won. 


For propaganda purposes scores of peasants are sent every 
month to the Soviet Union to visit modern collective farms. 
On their return they tour Polish villages with talks on the 
blessings of the collective system. Their propaganda is, 
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however, often counteracted by the impressions of many 
Polish peasants, who during the war worked on Soviet col- 
lective farms. 


Hitherto economic reconstruction and industrial develop- 
ment in Poland have on the whole been successful. But the 
new policy towards the countryside will be a much stiffer 
test, the peasantry, the largest class, being a much harder 
nut to crack, especially during a period of international 
tension. The Government must be aware that it will have 
to face the opposition not only of the wealthy, but also of 
the “ medium ” peasants. This awareness must have been in- 
creased in 1948, when at the first rumours of collectivisation, 
the peasants cut down their supplies of meat and grain, and 
corn had to be imported from the Soviet Union. The first 
stage of collectivisation has now been spread over six years. 
Whether the Government will be able to carry it out withov: 
tremendous upheavals will depend on its ability to mancuy<e, 
to apply its own, more peaceful methods as well as ~y the 
international situation. 


Political Deadlock in Finland 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Communist Party of Finland, as of other countries, is 
led by loyal stooges of Moscow. Its spiritual father is the 
Comintern veteran, Otto Willi Kuusinen, the unsuccessful 
would-be liberator of 1939. Though rewarded for his past 
services with the decorative post of President of the Finno- 
Karelian Soviet Socialist Republic, he is believed to spend 
less time in Petrozavodsk than in Moscow. Whether he 
sends directives to the comrades at home, as did the late 
George Dimitrov during the interval between the “libera- 
tion” of Bulgaria and his triumphal homecoming, is one of 
the secrets of the Party. But though led by men who 
undoubtedly “ appreciate the leading role of the Soviet Union 
in the struggle for peace and democracy,” the Party can boast 
a legitimate Finnish ancestry. Its claim to represent the 
revolutionary traditions of the civil war of 1918, betrayed 
by the “right-wing socialist renegades,” is aceepted by a 
considerable part of the Finnish working-class, including 
many who have little admiration for Russia. With 38 seats 
in a parliament of 200, the Communists, with their garniture 
of approved fellow-travellers, are a force to be reckoned 
with. Though the Communist workers seek only economic 
and political advantages for their class within their country, 
party discipline enables Moscow’s agents to use them as a 
weapon for their ends. The Finnish patriotism of the Com- 
munists, of which Finns will assure the foreign visitor with 
somewhat exaggerated complacency, is no guarantee against 
such use. . 

The fifth column is not Moscow’s only weapon. Military 
power includes not only the armies across the eastern border 
but also the forces in the base at Pokkala, just outside 
Helsinki’s suburbs. As an economic weapon, reparations, 
which will soon be paid off, are of diminishing importance. 
Their place is being taken by the trade treaty of June, 1950, 
which provides for a five-year exchange of goods whose yearly 
value is to rise from 13 million Finmarks in 1951 to 18 
million in 1955. The share of the engineering and metal 
industry in Finnish exports under this treaty is to be 40 
per cent in 1951 and is to rise to 70 per cent in 1955. By 
their interpretation of the phrase “ world market prices ”— 
for which the history of east E trade after 1945 
provides some melancholy lessons—the Soviet leaders can 
put pressure on an industry which employs one-third of 
Finland’s industrial workers. The trade treaty also gives 
them an excuse for maintaining in Helsinki a “ trade delega- 
tion” whose numbers are certainly not justified by current 
business, and whose members presumably engage, under 
diplomatic cover, in other more interesting duties. 


Holding so many strong points, the Soviet government 
can use its favour and displeasure to intervene in Finnish 
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: women matter... 
even when they natter 





When we are about te advertise a product that appeals 
to women, we prefer to hear what women think about it 
befere we burst into print. 


We go about it in the practical way. We appoint a panel—of 
teen-agers if it’s a teen-age product ; mothers and mothers-to-be if 
it’s a baby product and so on. They start by discussing activities 
related to the product rather than the product itself, but what comes 
out of their talk is vital stuff from our point of view—likes and 
dislikes, spontaneous criticism, suggestions and ideas and 
comparisens with competitive products. 


It is intended merely to provide us with an indicatien of possible 
pitfalls and of issues that should be explored more thereughly. 
Sometimes it serves only te confirm what we know already, but 
occasionally it reveals an unexpected need for deeper 
forms of market research. 
Always it gives us and our clients a better understanding of the 
people who buy the product and that in itself is an encouraging 


f ) factor towards successful advertising. 
. 


F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD 
AND PARTNERS LIMITED 
Advertising and Public Relations 


25 Savile Row, London, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 7080 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


WantTeD—an unspillable aircraft battery. That was 1916. 
On the western front, British artillery observation 
pilots, harried by enemy fighters, were learning new 
evasive manceuvres in a very hard school. With them, 
right way up or upside down, went the batteries used 
for W/T communication with the gunners below. Every 
so often, inverted batteries lost their acid and put the 


wireless transmitters out of action. 


@ Chloride Batteries solved that problem quickly— 
and finally. A battery with each of its necessary gas 
vents constructed in the form of compartments within 
compartments, so as to make an acid trap, was soon in 
action : the first truly non-spillable battery, and the fore- 


runner of every such battery made since. 


@ For more than half a century, each year has brought 
its quota of problems to this company. In industry, 
transport and communications here and abroad, we 


can point to tens of thousands of our Chloride, Exide 
and Exide-Ironclad Batteries each giving satisfactory 
service in the special job for which we were asked to 
design and produce it. Those are answers which time 


has proved to be right. 


@ Our battery research and development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in the country—if 
not in the world. It is at industry’s service always—ready 
at any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS * CLIFTON JUNCTION : NR. MANCHESTER 
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itics. Moscow makes no secret of its hatred for the Social 
Democrats. The Fagerholm ministry of 1948-50 was treated 
with official coldness and unofficial abuse. The Kekkonen 
ministry which succeeded it in March has been greeted with 
smiles. The Prime Minister himself, a clever party organiser, 
and an expert in parliamentary manceuvre and intrigue, likes 
to feel a great and wise statesman. The role of the one man 
who can save Finland by winning the gratitude and friendship 
of the Soviet Union is attractive to the Prime Minister. It 
is one which Soviet blandishments encourage him to play. 
Kekkonen’s personal feud with the Socialists intensifies the 
distrust between town and country, for which there are 
already economic motives. This, of course, suits Moscow. 
So does any intransigence among the industrial employers. 
Any indirect means that Moscow can find to encourage em- 
ployers to antagonise workers will of course be used as 
thoroughly as any discontent among the workers themselves. 
To “sharpen” the class struggle at both ends is good 
Bolshevik policy. Kekkonen is no doubt as devoted to 
independence and democracy as the rest of his compatriots. 
But his policy can hardly be said to contribute to the national 
unity which is essential if both economic and political dangers 
are to be avoided. 

In the last month there has been much talk of a govern- 
ment of national unity. In particular, it seems essential that 
the two largest parties, Agrarians (56 seats) and Social Demo- 
crats (§5), should be included. On November 15th the 
Conservatives (32 seats), who till then had supported Kek- 
konen from outside his cabinet, proposed a vote of no confi- 
dence. The occasion was a minor dispute, but the purpose 
was to force a coalition. The government was only saved 
by the votes of the Communists. Against it were the Con- 
servatives, Social Democrats and some Liberals, while some 
members of the Swedish Party (which is represented in it) 
abstained. On November 25th the Swedish Party announced 
its intention of withdrawing from the government unless it 
were “ shortly ” reorganised. 


The coalition that the majority of the Finnish people 
would prefer is one of Agrarians, Socialists and Swedes, with 
the support in parliament of the Conservatives, and excluding 
the Communists. But this would be interpreted in Moscow 
as a “ provocation against the great neighbour.” When the 
United Nations troops were advancing victoriously to the 
Yalu river, the risk might have seemed worth taking ; 
today it is more doubtful. Certainly Kekkonen is not the 
man to take it. He would prefer the solution which the 
Communists themselves suggest, a coalition of all parties 
except the Conservatives, including the Communists. Even 
the most complacent Finns, all of whom love to say “ it can’t 
happen here,” know something about the results of this kind 
of coalition in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The Social 

Yemocrats in particular are strongly opposed to such a com- 
bination. The remaining possibilities, a Socialist-Conserva- 
tive or an Agrarian-Communist partnership, are improbable. 
A general election is likely some time in 1951, but it can 
hardly produce a parliament much different from the present. 
Thete is in fact a deadlock. For advocates of “Popdemocracy,” 
or for the ingenious and inscrutable Kekkonen, the obstacle 
is the obstinacy of the Social Democrat leaders. For those 
who wish to save Finland from “Popdemocracy” the 
Obstacle is the personality of Kekkonen. 


So far the Finns have remained independent partly by 
their own efforts and partly by Moscow’s tolerance. They 
have the advantages of a balanced social structure, a strong 
democratic tradition and complete imperviousness to any 
sort of cultural infiltration from Russia. To these must be 
added truly remarkable courage and calm. The Russians 
teceive their reparations punctually, they do not need Finnish 
territory for further expansion, and they know how un- 
Pleasant Finnish forest guerrillas can be. So they have left 
the Finns alone. If one considers Finland in isolation, 
these things are all still true. But the future of Finland 
must depend on the time-table of Moscow’s plans for 
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Western Europe, and despite an outer armour of stolid com- 
peceeey, most Finns realise how grave the situation is. As 
ar as their fate depends on them, they can be trusted to act 
with realism and resolution. 


Tito Gets His Bread 


__ “While we are doing this thing,” said Representative 
William M. Colmer, “let us do it graciously.” And so, in 
record time, the authorisation of a further $38 million 
expenditure for the US Administration’s famine relief 
programme to Jugoslavia has been passed by both Houses 
of Congress, practically in the form in which it was presented. 
The only major amendment, reluctantly accepted by the 
Administration spokesmen, is that the funds shall come 
from Marshall Aid appropriations, of which there will 
probably be a substantial surplus at the end of this fiscal 
year. (The actual authorisation was for $50 million to cover 
the $12 million already spent on wheat.) Otherwise Congress 
has imposed no ties which could in any way be described 
as ungracious. Marshal Tito is to distribute aid equitably 
under American supervision and with full publicity ; this he 
is already doing with the emergency food shipments which 
began last month. He is to take note that the granting of aid 
does not imply condonation of his economic, political or 
religious practices ; half the commodities shipped are to go 
in American vessels ; and Mr Acheson is to report on the 
fulfilment of these conditions once every three months. 


Scraping the Barrel 


As long ago as last spring, the State Department realised 
that Jugoslavia would need further economic aid, and that, 
sooner or later; Congress would have to be asked to give it. 
But they feared that the temper of the Congressional camel 
was such that a request for Jugoslav aid might well break 
its back, and they tried to postpone it as long as possible. 
So they scraped all the other barrels first and found 
$31,400,000 for emergency shipments. In the United States 
the existing appropriations of the Federal Agencies were 
tapped ; the residue of the Export-Import Bank loan was 
made available for purchases of food; and the President 
authorised food shipments amounting to $32 million under 
the Mutual Defence Aid Programme and ERP. Outside the 
United States, other western countries were asked to restrain 
their demands for outstanding payments from Jugoslavia 
and to extend as much credit as they could. The elections, and 
Senator Taft’s determination to re-examine all foreign aid 
programmes augured even worse for the approach to 
Congress, and, until the last few weeks, it was expected that 
at best there would be a two months’ struggle on the Capitol 
before any aid was passed. Now, the Senate has approved 
the authorisation by a majority of 60 to 21, and the House 
by 225 to 142. 

The strongest factor in the Administration’s favour was 
undoubtedly the importance of not losing Jugoslavia’s thirty- 
two divisions. In his original message to Congressional 
leaders, the President made the following case: apart from 
his importance as a political symbol, Marshal Tito has the 
largest army in Europe bar only Soviet Russia ; it is now 
clear that, so long as it is in his power, the West can count 
on this in an emergency, and, even without one, to immo- 
bilise at least an equal Russian force ; but unless Jugoslavia 
is given immediate aid, Tito’s ability to counter subversive 
elements within will be “ seriously if not fatally ” prejudiced. 
These and events in Korea are the arguments which con- 
clusively won the day in Congress. If the President could 
recognise the importance of thirty-two Jugoslav divisions in 
November, events in the Far East have provided even more 
cogent reasons why Congress should recognise it in 
December. 
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Monopoly under the Microscope 


TWENTY-ONE months after receiving its first task 
from the Board of Trade, the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Commission has issued its first 
report, on the supply of dental goods. This is not a 
large industry ; the total cost of dental materials and 
equipment in 1949 was only £5,750,000—say five parts 
in ten thousand of the national income and one part in 
ten of the cost of dental services. This is a relatively 
small figure and it is larger than it would have been in 
the absence of the National Health Service. If it could 
be proved that the industry’s prices are too high, or its 
trading methods inimical to the public interest, it would 
still be true that the industry has not thereby severely 
damaged the British economy. No substantial com- 
plaints have been laid before the Commission by users 
of dental goods ; in the last resort, the biggest cus- 
tomer is the National Health Service, and the Ministry 
of Health has not looked into the prices charged for 
dental materials and equipment. 


These are conditions in which it is all too easy to rely 
on the minimum sensibile—to use the old retort that the 
directors’ fees would not provide a ham sandwich for the 
stockholders or, in this context, that a little extra on the 
cost of dentures is negligible per bite. But the questions 
that the Commission had to answer left no loophole for 
pleading of this kind. They were in substance two : 

(1) Does one person or group supply at least one-third 
of the British market for dental goods, or is one-third at 
least supplied by two or more persons who conduct their 
business in any way to prevent or restrict competition in pro- 
duction or supply ? 

(2) Do these things if established operate against the public 
interest ? 

To answer these questions involves in the first place 
a careful examination of the structure and history of the 
dental goods industry, and this examination provides the 
grittier seggions of the report. The industry is dominated 
by the ted Dental group and the Dental 
Manuf Company, which in 1948 were respon- 
sible for 68 per cent of home retail sales. The AD 
group is the larger of the two ; it is the only manufac- 
turer of burs (“ drills” to the layman), but it does not 
make acrylic (that is, plastic) teeth and it sells as sole 
agent porcelain teeth made by an American associate 
company and by a British subsidiary. The AD group, 
the Commission concludes, su more than one-third 
of British supplies of dental goods (in 1948 the propor- 
tion is put at 46} per cent). 

In 1923 there was formed the Association of Dental 
Manufacturers and Traders of the United Kingdom. The 
ADMT came into being after a period of intense com- 
petition which had particularly involved the two firms 
of Claudius Ash and De Tray before their amalgamation. 
The Association has three main classes of members : 
dealers (of whom there are 17), manufacturers (33), and 
dealer-manufacturers (37). Manufacturer members are 





bound to supply dealer members only, and dealer mem- 
bers econ only from a members. The 
— an nm to any class of membership is at 

aeaemrel to e Council ; thus, refusal of member- 
da malas cn cies dior ait weaken 
members. In the management of the Association, the 
Council is in a position to wield great power ; it can 
apply drastic sanctions, including expulsion and fines, to 
check any breach of the rules and indeed apply them 
against “ unfair means in competition ” or against busi- 
ness conduct “ detrimental to the interests of the Asso- 
ciation or the trade.” All members are required to 
adhere to the retail prices fixed by manufacturers or by 
sole agents, and the ADMT holds that the exclusive 
dealing clauses, whereby manufacturers confine their 
sales to member dealers, are mainly intended to reinforce 
the resale price maintenance provisions. The Commis- 
sion concludes : 

It is clear .. . that these two regulations, if used in con- 
junction with restrictions on admission to membership, can 
also serve to prevent the entry of competitors into the 

. the ADMT does restrict admission to member- 
ship and the exclusive dealing clauses cannot, therefore, be 
regarded merely as part of the resale price maintenance 
arrangements. 

Competition by means other than reduction in prices 
of branded goods is covered by regulations defining 
“* excessive services.” Since 1935, me ee the a 
period, of eighteen applications for dealer member- 
ship seven were natin. sand and of the seven 
only one applicant was new to the trade. In the same 
period out of sixty-nine applications for manufacturer 
membership, thirty-eight were successful. 

Several of the applications in recent years were from 
makers of acrylic teeth—an important new product. 
The development of acrylic dental siaaivials and the 
attitude of the ADMT towards them provides an interest- 

ing slice of recent history. The Commission’s report 

shows that the policy of the ADMT on this matter under- 
went considerable discussion. The Association sought 
to exclude oe manufacturers, ~y it wae -— 
apprehensive about “ over-production ” of acrylic teet 

In fact, no concern has been admitted to membership as 
a manufacturer of acrylic teeth ; two applications by such 
manufacturers were rejected in 1948 though their output 
was in each case greater than the total output of dental 
goods of some manufacturer members of the ADMT. 
This new technique also involved the relations of 
Imperial ree with pad bor the an 
important way. e is complicat ut the con- 
clusions stand out. ICT developed the basic acrylic 
material (methyl methacrylate, in which they “have a 
monopoly) ; this is used for denture bases and for teeth. 
The denture-base material had been developed with the 
assistance of Minerva Dental Laboratories (a concern 
outside the ADMT). In 1941, ICI (though not then 
members of the Association) agreed to confine their sales 
of two branded products to members of the ADMT, 
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except for Minerva, who were allowed to buy on the same 
terms as members for a period of three years. The Com- 
mission’s findings on what followed are of importance : 
ICI felt obliged to join the ADMT and to submit to its 
rulings in order to get satisfactory distribution of their dental 
products. . . . The ADMT was so powerful as to be able, 
not only to ensure that its members obtained a share in the 
distribution of “ Kallodent,” but also to exclude from a share 
in its distribution the laboratories whose technical services 
had greatly assisted the development of the product. 
Throughout, the ADMT applied its rules inflexibiy. In 
particular we note its action in refusing an extension of ICI’s 
special arrangements with the Minerva Dental Laboratories, 
in discouraging ICI from selling to dental laboratories even 
a retail prices, and in refusing to allow ICI to give an 
increased discount to hospitals at the height of the war. 
This is power, and its exercise has only been mitigated 
by the fact that ICI since 1948 has sold to all purchasers 
denture base material identical with its branded product 
and from the first has sold tooth making material to all 
purchasers ready to take the minimum quantities. 


In thus outlining the reactions of an established 
organisation with its set procedures towards new 
materials and new producers, the report serves a valuable 

. How do these and other matters affect the 
public interest ? On this the report is fair but firm. It 
finds that the Amalgamated Dental group has a high 
professional reputation and that 

the group has used with moderation the great power which 

it has derived from its substantial hold on the market and 

the support afforded to it by the restrictive practices of the 

ADMT. 

But there are other features less clearly in the public 
interest. ts monopoly of the manufacture of burs is 
reinforced by agreements with two of the largest dealers 
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which limit the extent to which the latter can stock burs 
made by other concerns. The report recommends that 
these distribution arrangements should be reconsidered. 
It also concludes that the prices maintained in this 
country for porcelain teeth sold by Amalgamated Dental 
under sole agency arrangements are “too high” and 


that a “ substantial reduction ” is desirable in the public 
interest. 


When it comes to report on the Association of Dental 
Manufacturers and Traders, the Commission finds that 
the Association is responsible for eight chief practices 
that restrict competition and obtain their force and 
eilectiveness through exclusive dealing and the collective 
boycott. The broad effect of the provisions that make 
this so is thus summarised in the report : 


(a) Dealers covering nine-tenths of the trade may not buy 
from any manufacturer who does not wish or is not allowed 
to join the ADMT. 

(6) Manufacturers covering nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
trade may not sel] to any dealer who does not wish or is not 
allowed to join the ADMT. 


(c) If they break any of the ADMT’s rules, manufacturer 
or dealer members can be boycotted by an overwhelming 
majority of the trade. 


(dq) A manufacturer or dealer cannot leave the ADMT 
through disagreement with its rules or method of government 
without losing most of his business and so risking his 
livelihood. 

The rules and regulations of the ADMT could involve 
“an extreme interference with the freedom of the 
subject to carry on any lawful business ” ; the penalty 
of depriving a member of his substantial livelihood is 
out of proportion to a breach of a trade association rule ; 
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THe WESTMINSTER BANK 
can, in many Cases, give you an 
immediate reply; or, if the required information 1s 
not already available in the extensive and up-to-date 
records of the Foreign Branch, it can very quickly 
be obtained. The provision of reliable confidential 
information as to the reputation of your prospective 
overseas customers is part of a comprehensive service 
which the Westminster Bank provides for those who 
trade abroad. This service is described in a booklet 
which can be obtained without charge at any 
branch. Ask for The Foreign Business Service of the 
Westminster Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





THE TESf OF 
ga TWO CENTURIES 


In the two hundred years since Glyn, Mills 
& Co. became a name in Lombard Street, 
great changes have shaped the course of 
history. In those changes this now famous 
bank has preserved unaltered its tradition of 
a private Banking House offering the most 
comprehensive financial facilities. 

To-day, as in 1753, Glyn, Mills & Co. 
provides a banking service to meet the special 
requirements both of the large public 


corporation and of the private customer. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks : Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 
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and an association covering so large a proportion of the 
industry and armed with such powers tends to become 
self-perpetuating. The Commission observes: 

These undesirable results are possible. . . . If we emphasise 
here that we have not found any very great abuse of the 
powers ot the ADMT, we must also emphasise that, in our 
opinion, this is a tribute to the moderation of the men who 
control it, rather than to the nature of its rules and regulations. 

Its final recommendation is in two parts. The Associa- 
tion is invited to revise its rules and policy in the light 
of the Commission’s report. Secondly, it suggests 
statutory action not against detailed matters of practice 
that may conflict with the public interest, but against 
the two features that underpin the whole of these 
matters—exclusive dealing and the collective boycott. 
These features should be prohibited. But as the Lloyd 
Jacob report showed, they are not confined to the trade 
in dental goods ; the Commission leaves it to Parliament 
to say whether legislation against these features should 
be confined to the dental industry, but two of its mem- 
bers argue that general legislation is desirable and that 
“it would be wrong to enact ad hoc legislation against 
this industry.” 

It is difficult to quarrel with this view. It raises the 
fundamental question of the nature of the Monopolies 
Commission’s tasks and powers. Its work is entirely 
ad hoc ; it is given jobs as the President of the Board of 
Trade may determine ; it has full powers of discovery of 
facts and no guidance whatsoever on principles. What 
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is the intention ? Is it to allow monopolies to exist, but 
on pain of public examination (if the of Trade so 
orders) and on condition of tolerable behaviour ? Or is 
it to break down monopoly and trade restriction ? If 
the latter, there is really no way of securing these funda- 
mental ends without legislation making such practices 
criminal, and allowing exceptions only with the positive 
consent of the Government. This is not how the Act 
is conceived ; it would be absurdly unreasonable for 
single industries—merely because their affairs have come 
under the microscope first—to be prevented by law 
from doing things that would still be lawful for others. 
There can be no unlawful exceptions to what is lawful 
without creating confusion and bitterness. And the 
prosecution of “the public interest” might be more 
easily secured if governmental attitudes towards restric- 
tive practices had been consistent through the years, and 
were consistently applied now to all industry, whether 
publicly or privately owned, and also to the trade unions. 
The scholastic, detailed approach of the Commission’s 
first report has its uses ; it has on this occasion described 
an industry of which too little was publicly known 
before. But this technique of looking at industry 
through the magnifying glass is not enough for dealing 
with monopoly. That calls for a macroscopic approach 
—some notion of the practices that ought to be for- 
bidden to all industry. In short, it needs a policy. 
Perhaps one day there will be a government with courage 
enough to produce one. 


Transformation in Shipping 


S IX months ago few people in the shipping trade 
would have suggested that a serious physical 
shortage of merchant tonnage—at any rate in the 
Transatlantic trades—might arise by this winter. 
Steady progress in restoring war losses of merchant 
ships under most flags had continuously been improving 
the industry’s capacity to meet trade demands, and 
freight rates, allowing for seasonal fluctuations, had been 
diminishing for more than two years to a level roughly 
25 per cent below the 1948 average. Since then a 
transformation has taken place in the shipping market 
which, though it has not raised rates quite to the high 
levels of early 1948, has already caused speculation 
whether a return to wartime and early postwar controls 
may not be desirable or imminent. It is too simple to 
count this, like other shortages, as merely another result 
of Korean aggression. The campaign has, of course, 
created an abnormal demand ; but its requirements for 
sea transport do not approach the 1945 scale, and 
they have largely been satisfied by the recommissioning 
of vessels from the laid-up American reserve fleet. 


What other factors have been at work ? The tramp 
freight market is an international market, free to find 
its own level in accordance with the laws of supply and 
demand, and the steep rise in rates has occurred parti- 
cularly in the last few months. The best index of 
freight rates is that compiled by the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, based on fixtures in 
sterling made during each month, and related to the 
average for the year 1948 ; its fluctuations are shown 
in the accompanying table. It is normal for freight 
rates to reach their lowest level in the summer months ; 
the only immediate consequence of the outbreak of war 


in Korea was a slight recovery from the low May level 
This upward trend continued fairly steadily throughout 
the summer months, but the curve has lately become 
much steeper. The American authorities decided that 
transport requirements for the Korean carapaign should 
be met by withdrawing more than 100 vessels from the 
laid-up fleet, but while these ships were being made 
ready for service a considerable number of American 
ships had to be withdrawn from their commercial services 
under charter. This offered more employment to ships 
of other flags, and the first section of the market to 
respond was the North Pacific lumber trade, in which 
charterers were very soon taking tonnage at rates 
increased by some 30 per cent. 


These attractive rates naturally began to draw tonnage 
from other routes, and a shortage of vessels occurred in 
Australian waters which forced grain rates up by some 
ros. a ton. Meanwhile there was considerable activity 
in a trade which had been dormant since before the wa:, 
the carriage of soya beans from Manchuria to Europe. 
Despite its proximity to Korean waters, this trade con- 
tinued, although the increased risks forced the general 
rates up from about 70s. to as much as 110s. On the 
North Atlantic, Cuban sugar charterers found them- 
selves short of tonnage and were compelled to offer 
higher rates. At the same time the political and 
strategic situation was accelerating hoarding of vital raw 
materials, such as rubber, which involved sea transport 
of large quantities over long distances ; and the more 
recent accent on rearmament and defence programmes 

increased demands on tonnage. The 


general economic situation, too, helped to intensify the 
demand for dry-cargo tramp tonnage, for the liner com- 
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ies found themselves unable to cope with the great 
expansion of British exports during the autumn without 
taking tramp ships on time charter ; rates for a round 
trip from the United Kingdom to Australia and back 
almost doubled between May and October. By Novem- 
ber the resumption of chartering for Black Sea grain 
began to add to the pressure. 


At this stage, freight rates in all markets had responded 
to the general trend, for the bulk of tramp shipping under 
all flags was engaged principally in distant waters on 
long voyages. A significant feature, reflecting the 
strange conditions which had developed, was the engage- 
ment of ships on such unusual tasks as carrying coal 
from South Africa to Sweden, and from Calcutta to 
Copenhagen. This was the state of affairs when British 
Government charterers suddenly chose to enter the 
market to obtain ships to carry coals to Newcastle. 


x 


With the North Atlantic practically denuded of 
tonnage, and other European coa! importers competing 
for whatever is available, it is not surprising that the 
coal charterers have been having the greatest trouble in 
covering their requirements for the next two months, 
even at rates as much as 25s. above their own original 
ideas. Even at the best of times, from the charterers’ 
point of view, coal imports call for higher rates than 
coal exports, for ships going outwards with coal are 
more assured of return cargoes and would otherwise 
have to travel in ballast. For coal imports from 
America the reverse.is the case, and matters have been 
made worse for coal-burning steamers by the necessity 
of bunkering on the other side for both legs of the round 
voyage. This means that on the homeward voyage some 
§00 or 600 tons of cargo must be excluded by bunkers, 
while on the outward voyage a similar amount of dead- 
weight which would reduce the rigours of a ballast trip 
in winter weather is missing. Again, the substitution 
of American for British coal at bunkering ports and 
depots over a wide area adds to the operating expenses 
of coal-burning ships in all trades. 


Official failure to foresee months ago that coal imports 
would be needed—and to repair or accept this situation 
—has been followed by mishandling of coal charters. 
As soon as imports were inevitable, the authorities should 
have followed freight market trends very closely and 
quietly covered their commitments well in advance as 
best they could. If this policy had been adopted, the 
more serious disadvantages of the shortage of tonnage 
would have been more evenly spread among all char- 
terers, while more ships would have been booked to 
remain in the Atlantic; instead of which the coal 
importers have been left with the dirty end of the stick 
all to themselves. The best view of an international busi- 
ness such as shipping is, perhaps, not obtained from the 
office windows of a nationalised industry or of a Govern- 
ment department, and it is not therefore surprising that 
the avthorities should expect British shipowners, rather 
than their competitors, to extricate them from a desperate 
Position. A Government that still retains the powers of 
controlling voyages by licence is, of course, in a position 
tc induce British shipowners to accept terms and rates 
which their competitors in a free market can refuse, but 
the necessity to exercise these powers has not arisen 
because the British shipping industry is accustomed to 
answering the call in-a national emergency. In order 
to save the situation, not only have British tramp owners 
been advised to forgo more profitable alternative emplov- 
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ment (thereby greatly strengthening the position of their 
competitors), but many of the liner companies have re- 
leased vessels which they had already engaged on time 
charter. By doing so, their own problems are increased 
as well as those of exporters of motor cars and similar 
manufacturers that depend on liner service. 


Profits, of course, are being made by tramp owners 
with the market in its present state, and these are pro- 
bably sufficient to offset the lean months of the first part 
of the year. But they cannot be as great as many people 
would like to believe, for freight rates have only barely 
reached the 1948 level, while operating expenses 
have been rising steadily since then. The process has 
been hastened by the effects of devaluation, not only 
in respect of disbursements in hard-currency ports, 
but also of the consequent increases in prices of oil 
bunkers and other commodities. Quite recently the 
price of diesel oil rose by 15s. to 191s. 6d. a ton, repre- 
senting an addition of some £2,000 per annum to 
the running costs of an average motorship, while the 








WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBER OF TRAMP SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
(1948 = 100) 

1948 1949 1950 
FROME os cas digs icees 111-3 87-1 72°8 
PINT ss 6-66 «0s ocean 104-5 100-5 75-5 
DEN a os: aidinie ae edneetas 105-5 95-0 75-8 
RAMEE 6s veins eds dn Hees 102-7 94-6 74-4 
Mies edenninesnene tee 104-6 99-7 71-4 
We nc'cnes0nheednd ae 99-8 86-7 74-3 
TE ces chub eweeveonees 99-4 73°3 78-8 
RS So OO a oe oe 100-7 70-6 86-6 
September... .02sesseve 97-2 71-6 89-0 
NE ii ca os ceca 98-8 69-8 95-8 
MOONE = oi oskb bo eamaes 88-8 66-5 97-6 
PUCUIREE 5 io XS. kta 86-38 72-8 aaa 


Source ; Chamber of Shipping. 


fuel oil which steamships use rose by §s. to 134s. 6d. 
per ton, involving some £1,300 per annum extra on the 
fuel bill. Port charges everywhere are increasing, with- 
out any compensation in the way of speedier turnround 
in port. These rising costs affect shipowners under all 
flags, and liner companies in practically every trade have 
been compelled to notify shippers that freight rates must 
be increased, generally by 10 to 15 per cent. The 
margin between running at a loss and at a profit has been 
reduced so much that when tramp freight rates were 
at their lowest this year several ships were laid up and 
many other owners were contemplating this step. 


Although it is a welcome change for shipowners to 
find themselves in a position to demand higher 
freights, the present tightness of tonnage has its dis- 
advantages, and most shipowners would agree that a 
more even balance between supply and demand would 
be healthier. Too great an excess of demand brings in 
its train the danger of rationing, control, priorities and 
allocation. Furthermore, it brings back into the market 
all the least efficient tonnage and robs the owners who 
have invested in the most economical and efficient ships 
of the proper rewards of enterprise. 

It is, however, significant that several orders for new 
tramp ships have been placed since freight rates showed 
definite signs of a sustained rise. This may indicate 
partly that owners consider that freight rates are likel 
to remain high for some time, and partly that there 1s 
little hope of shipbuilding prices ever becoming lower. 
The second consideration is probably the stronger, since 
shipyard costs have been rising at the rate of about one 
per cent per month since 1946, and the cost of raw 
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materials and labour is bound to be affected by the re- 
armament drive and current inflationary pressures. 
The higher shipbuilding prices become, however, the 
less chance tramp shipowners have of finding the neces- 
sary money to finance new tonnage, with taxation at its 
present level. To build a ship today costs three times as 
much as the original cost of the vessel which it is to 
replace. With income tax and profits tax at present 
rates, even with freights as profitable and the market 
as strong as it is today, shipowners are finding the 
greatest difficulty in accumulating replacement funds, 
and that difficulty will be accentuated as ship- 
building and operating costs continue to rise. The 
same problem affects all industries to a certain degree, 
but the life of ships is generally shorter than that 
of most industrial plant ashore and subject to greater 
wear and tear and the risk of loss by marine peril. On 
top of this there are the “balancing charges” 
introduced by the Income Tax Act, 1945. A clear 
example of the effect of these charges has been given 
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by a tramp company which recently ordered three new 
ships. To help to pay for these the company sold two 
old vessels, at a price in excess of their written-down 
values ; after paying tax on the difference, only two- 
thirds of the proceeds of the old ships’ sale were availabl: 
to pay for their replacement. 


The problem of financing replacements for obsoles- 
cent ships is the major concern of the shipping industry 
today, and the firmness of the freight market does little 
to mitigate it, for rising costs are likely to be more pro- 
longed than rising freights. Repeated warnings have been 
given about the deficiency in quantity and in quality of 
the present tramp section of the merchant fleet, but the 
Government has been adamant in its refusal to allow ship- 
owners to set aside replacement reserves from profits 
before taxation. It is only when profits are being made 
that this reserve can be built up, and it would not avail to 
leave concessions until the freight market is in a 
depressed condition again. 


Business Notes 


Dividend Limitation in 1951 


In recent months, the principle of dividend limitation, 
like that of wage-restraint, has been applied with perceptibly 
less rigidity than previously ; and it is generally taken for 
granted now that, in the absence of an entirely new approach 
by the Government to the whole problem of personal incomes 
—and especially to the wages problem—the tendency towards 
flexibility will continue, though still within the bounds of 
“moderation and restraint.” This prospect will not be 
- altered by the advice that the Federation of British Industries, 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and the National 
Union of Manufacturers, have this week given to their mem- 
bers. The FBI reiterates its strong objection in principle 
to any rigid limitation, pointing out that this penalises pre- 
cisely those companies that have exercised the greatest 
restraint in the past, and that the vital need for the attraction 
of savings into equity investments will not be served unless 
successful investment yields its due reward. It also reminds 
the Government that the pledge given by many companies 
twelve months ago that they would not increase their divi- 
dends was conditional upon stabilisation of wages and action 
to reduce Government expenditure. On both these counts, 
it is clear that the companies concerned have been freed from 
the letter of their bargain ; but they have not taken any undue 
advantage of this freedom. 


Despite these considerations, the FBI emphasises—as it 
clearly had a duty to do—that the inflationary dangers 
inherent in defence outlays plainly demand a continuance of 
restraint. The significance of dividend restraint, however, is 
regarded as political and psychological rather than economic, 
on the ground that the influence of dividends on inflation is 
trivial in comparison with that of wages and salaries—the 
levels of which were £710 million and £6,530 million 
respectively in 1949. In fact, however, even if the principle 
of dividend restraint were dropped altogether, the risk that 
any large increase in dividends would take place would be 
very slight. Though shareholders would become more 
importunate, most industrial concerns have long been acutely 
aware of the steadily growing strain upon their cash 
resources ; they now face not only an aggravated problem of 
replacement of fixed capital at prices even further removed 
from the capital value allowed for income tax purposes, but 
also a menacing demand for more working capital. 


Given the difficulty of its budgetary problem, it would 
be unrealistic to hope that the Government will be induced 


by these arguments (valid though they are) to relinquish its 
dividend policy at this stage. The FBI therefore does well 
to emphasise, in its “ background ” statement, the importance 
of retrenchment in public expenditure as a means of coun- 
tering inflation. It would have done even better had it also 
stressed the vital need for policies of this kind as a means of 
minimising the reliance upon physical controls, which 
assuredly will otherwise be greatly extended as the defence 
pressure rises. 


* * & 


Britain’s Surplus with Europe 


The European Payments Union compensations once 
more reveal the United Kingdom as a substantial creditor 
in its transactions with other member countries. Complete 
results of the November compensations have not yet been 
published, but the figures relating to the United Kingdom 
show that it accumulated a sterling surplus of £35,086,071, 
equivalent to 98,241,000 EPU units, in its current tran- 
sactions with other members. This shows some diminution 
on the surplus of £80 million accumulated in October, but 
it must still be accounted an extraordinarily high figure. To 
the extent of £567,143, this surplus was met by drafts on 
existing resources of other members. For the whole period, 
from July 1, 1950, up to the end of November, Britain’s 
cumulative net surplus amounted to £149,383,214; this 
surplus has been financed as follows: 


f 

Ss AE CRUOENS 5 on 60:0 wenn cabdp dad ooo oe 149,383,214 

Of which existing resources have satisfied 11,078,923 
NE 8s Kas bs dagodnshodvesocwsbece ts es 138,304,286 

Deduct :— 

U.K. initial debit position .............. 53,571,429 

First 20% of quota .............2-e0eee 75,714,285 
Balance of surplus ...........eseeeeeeees 9,018,572 
of which :— 

Oey CUOINE 5. wisi deh Sided dnemeoebe od ons 4,509,285 

PINE 5 06605 sncttaden sdieenenecons 4,509,286 


It will thus be seen that Britain has now reached the point 
at which its surplus is partially dischargeable in gold ; the 
first gold receipt arose from the November compensations. 
It may be assumed that the bulk of the surplus earned in 
November was the work of the rest of the sterling areca, 
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whose raw materials sales to Europe have again reached an 
exceptional level. If, as may well be, EPU is to be the 
mechanism through which payments for defence materials 
are cleared, the figures in the months to come are likely to 
reflect such items to an increasing extent. In that event it 
may well be necessary to reconsider the allocation of quotas 
10 member countries, especially now that a number of coun- 
tries have reached gold point in their relations with EPU. 
It would be unthinkable that the co-ordinated defence pro- 
gramme for Western Europe should be halted in its tracks 
by the inability of one or other of the parties concerned to 
put up the gold required under existing EPU arrangements. 


* * * 


More Coal, but not Enough 


The miners worked hard enough last week to cut more 
coal than at any time since Dunkirk—but shortage of wagons 
te receive it at the surface, through bad weather, came as a 
reminder that there are more factors in the winter coal 
equation than miners’ hard work alone. Lack of transport at 
the pitheads, mainly in the East Midlands division, was 
responsible for a loss of 22,800 tons. The week’s deep-mined 
output of 4,563,000 tons, although the highest this year, 
was 11,000 tons below the total of the corresponding “ bull 
week” jn 1949 ; Opencast production was also lower, so that 
the week’s total output was 4,758,000 tons, compared with 
4.789,000 tons in the corresponding week last year. Saturday 
work produced 381,200 tons last week, the highest since the 
egreement on extension of hours was reached in 1947. On 
the other side of the account, consumption in the week 
ended December gth rose sharply again to 4,827,000 tons, 
neatly 200,000 tons higher than the previous week and 
283.000 tons higher than in the same week of 1949. Cumu- 
lative figures sum up the position clearly: for 49 weeks of 
the year, consumption was 7,483,000 tons higher than last 
year, while production for 50 weeks was only 1,270,500 
tons higher. 


In the next two weeks there will be one working day less 
than in the last two weeks of 1949, so that the miners can 
hardly be expected to turn out the 6,600,000 tons they pro- 
duced in the last fortnight of 1949. Output from the mines 
may thus be somewhat below 204 million tons for the year, 
against the lowest target of 205 million tons ; while opencast 
output, which is highly vulnerable to weather, is likely to be 
§00.000 tons or more below the 13 million tons aimed at. 


Consumption, however, can be depended upon not to flag ; 
there have been signs of a scramble for coal and coke and 
the depletion of stocks is unlikely to be any smaller than the 
1,200,000 tons withdrawn in the last three weeks of 1949. 
Mr Noel-Baker’s long-lost “ safety level ” of 16.5 million tons 
at the beginning of October would ordinarily have meant 
ending the year with about 14.5 million tons of distributed 
stocks ; but on December gth stocks were already down to 
14.3 million tons, and by the year-end stocks may not much 
exceed 13 million tons. Even though deliveries of 1,200,000 
tons from America should begin to arrive early in the New 
Year, and some of the exhorted miners may continue to work 
Saturday shifts, coal supplies will be tighter than during the 
last two mild winters—and it would be dangerous to hope 
that in the next month or two the weather will come to the 
country’s assistance once more. 


* * * 


Allocation for Zinc—Quota for Copper - 


The base metal shortage has at last forced the British 
Government to restrict domestic consumption. A full alloca- 
tion scheme for zinc will be introduced by the Ministry of 
Supply on January rst, but details had not been announced 
when this issue went to press. Purchases of imported copper 
‘70m the Ministry will also be restricted from January Ist 5 
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the maximum for any one month will be the average con- 
sumption in the first half of 1950. To blame these shortages 
on the Ministry of Supply alone, without acknowledging the 
capacity of the United States to suck in stocks from all over 
the world, would be unfair. But once again centralised 
purchasing has failed to procure an adequate supply of base 
metals. Until July, 1949, the system provided British manu- 
facturers with dear non-ferrous metals: eighteen months ago, 
when the Ministry decided to base its selling prices on these 
ruling in the New York market, it tied its hands on prices 
but continued to gamble with stocks. 


As has happened so frequently during the past five years, 
the Ministry’s view of market trends has differed from that 
of the trade. Early this year, it seemed to believe that non- 
ferrous metal prices would fall and decided to liquidate 
rather than to build up its stocks. There were obvious 
signs at the beginning of the year that the resurgence of 
industrial activity in the United States would produce a rise 
in commodity prices and in base metal prices in particular. 
That evidence was apparently ignored. Even since hostilities 
began in Korea, the Minister of Supply more than once, and 
the Prime Minister on one occasion, assured Parliament that 
there was no fear of a shortage of raw materials. Britain now 
faces what could be its most serious production crisis since 
the war. 

In a debate on raw material supplies in the House a week 
ago Mr John Freeman, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Supply, repudiated the charges that the Ministry 
had failed in its job of securing adequate supplies of non- 
ferrous metals. He added: 

To the best of my knowledge, we have done everything 
which it has been possible to do to secure an adequate supply 
of materials which industry will need in the course of next 
year. 

He said that the non-arrival of a large consignment of zinc 
from Belgium, which should have been delivered during the 
last three months of this year, was the main cause of the 
present zinc shortage. But Britain’s stocks must be very low 
if the failure of one consignment could turn adequacy into 
shortage. Now, somewhat belatedly, the Ministry is willing 
to purchase zinc at almost any price. Its chances of buying 
any sizeable quantity are slim. 


* x * 


Prospects for Sulphur and Steel 


On other raw materials Mr Freeman was less enlighten- 
ing. No formal control of phthalic anhydride (used to make 
plasticisers for the paint and plastic industry) is at present 
being considered, though a system of priorities may eventually 
be established. Britain has been promised a shipment of 
20,000 tons of sulphur from the United States for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid and delivery is expected next month, 
while an emergency shipment of 7,500 tons for “regular ” 
use has been arranged for delivery during December. But 
until the United States Government announces its export 
allocations for 1951, Britain must wait and see what sulphur 
it is likely to receive. It is extremely unlikely in any case that 
this country will receive anything approaching the 400,000 
tons it purchased from USA this year. 


The Government is apparently as confident about next 
year’s level of steel production as the steel industry. Mr 
Freeman admitted that it was not known how much steel 
scrap could be imported next year, or indeed how much iron 
ore. But, assuming a middle course “ between the most 
unfavourable and the most favourable assumptions,” the out- 
put of general steel in 1951 should be “ somewhere about the 
same level as in this year,” that is 16} million tons. If 
industry could rely on this figure, the supply of steel will be 
adequate to meet Britain’s “ essential ” needs—granted that 
“essential ” is defined by the Government. But exports will 
most probably continue to be cut, at a time when the iron 
and steel industry is developing a valuable market in Canada. 
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TOBAGGO: im 
the 17th century 
there were over 6,000 
in Devon, Somerset, 
Gloucester and Oxford 


led the Virginian planters to 
make an agreement with the 


English Treasury by which they 


paid a duty on Virginian 
tobacco in return for the pro- 
hibition of tobacco cultivation 
in England. Thus Virginia 

in the trade, and it was not 
until the early years of the 20th 
century that Southern Rhodesia 
entered the lists against her. So 
successful was the experiment 
that today Salisbury is probably 
the biggest tobacco market in 
the world. 

Full and up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Southern 
Rhodesia on market conditions 
or commercial undertakings in 
the country are always obtain- 
able on request. Enquiries are 
Department at the address given 
below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 
54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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More serious, perhaps, is the fact that the long-term 
expansion in British steel production, which has been 
so impressive in recent years, may be checked. 


bi ® ® 


Headache for Brassmakers 


_ _ Manufacturers in the brass trade—which of all the 
industries affected directly by non-ferrous metals shortages 
is perhaps the most important supplier to industry as a 
whole—met the Ministry of Supply this week to discuss their 
metal allocations for 1951. It was not then clear what the 
quotas allowed for virgin copper (these may be about ro per 
cent below consumption in recent months) would mean to 
brass firms ; in any case, the adequacy of copper depends 
upon the 1951 quota allowed for zinc, which seems likely 
to be cut considerably more severely. 


Brass AND Copper-Bask ALLoys: MontTuiy Output or Main 
PrRopucts AND CONSUMPTION OF NoN-FERROUS Metats, 19509 


Bir ie hoe Te ee ae ne ane 


jJan.-June Octoser 


Prodact Gross | Copper Gross Cc opper 
Output | Content | Output | Content 
a | Tons Tons Tons 














1,607 1,175 

12,756 T7113 

8,755 5,745 

499 1,057 

3,514 2,611 

swt [zeit | tase 
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Even if scrap metal were to be left outside the allocation, 
those brass firms which have largely been supplementing 
their supplies with scrap would have little chance to con- 
tinue to do so economically. Supplies from the Ministry 
have dried up, while commercial prices of scrap—in the very 
limited amounts which are now to be had—have shot up. 
In September brass scrap stood at what the trade considers 
a normal price—about {£12 to £20 below its “ mixture 
value” in terms of the virgin metals. By late October it 
equalled the mixture value, generally considered the upper 
economic limit ; this week, through what the trade con- 
siders “false” but in fact entirely real economics, scrap 1s 
fetching nearly 40 per cent above its mixture value. 


* * & 


Scrap and Defence 


Substitution of scrap, in any case, is an expedient much 
more practicable for ore side of the sharply-divided brass 
trade than the other. The brassfoundries, which in number 
if not financial weight greatly outnumber other sections o! 
the trade, can use very large proportions of scrap in their 
products, which include not only the finished items listed 
in the table but ingots of brass alloys for the remainder of 
the trade and other industries: some castings can be made 
from almost 100 per cent scrap. There are several hundred 
brassfoundries, scattered fairly widely throughout the 
country, though with concentrations in the Midlands and the 
North of England ; and the typical productive unit is a 
very small one. Some firms employ up to 600 or 800 workers, 
and turn out a large proportion of the brassfoundries’ total 
output (95,000 tons in the first nine months of the year). But 
the industry is one in which a skilled man and a boy with a 
ten-pound crucible, two hundred firebricks, and three bars of 
iron, can operate profitably ; several successful firms began 10 
resk way, and even ar the — some fine craftsmen vl 

starting out, with capital equipment costing perhaps 
£20 and five cwt. of scrap from a merchant on credit. These 
are wholly vulnerable to any shortage of supplies. 
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The other side of the industry turns out four main brass 

roducts—wire, rods, shapes and sections, sheet strip and 
plate, and tubes—and is far more concentrated economically 
and geographically. Many firms manufacture more than one 
of the main types of product, some all ; and in some cases a 
brass firm will turn out similar copper products as well 
(though high-conductivity copper wire is a fairly specialised 
operation). There are about a hundred firms in the business, 
generally concentrated in the Black Country around 
Birmingham (wire producers less so), but there are impor- 
tant companies operating in London, Newcastle, Manchester, 
Southampton, Leeds, Glasgow and Edinburgh. Two or 
three of the largest companies employ several thousand 
workers, and on this side of the trade one firm accounts for 
about 22 per cent and another about 18 per cent of total 
output, though the average firm usually turns out about 
5 per cent of the industry’s output. Their production has 
grown since before the war by extension of existing factories 
rather than by new entrants, since a non-ferrous metals mill 
involves a large capital investment ; but it has not attained 
the peak of the war years. These firms normally use only 
limited quantities of scrap. 

Apart from its indispensability in marine engineering, 
motor manufacture, locomotive and other steam-raising 
equipment, and in much industrial machinery (plus large 
supplies of castings for building), the industry is vital for 
munitions. It is not yet fully informed of the demands that 
defence will make upon it or of whether special metal supplies 
for defence requirements may be forthcoming outside the 
quota. This factor, added to general fears of labour redun- 
dancy, may become the most serious of its future problems. 


x * * 


Long-term Contract for Aluminium 


The immediate threat of an aluminium shortage in 
Britain has been averted by a new twenty-year contract 
signed by the Ministry of Supply with the Aluminium Com- 
pany of Canada; but industry cannot expect any larger sup- 
plies, nor indeed a postponement of the cut in allocations 
from 17,000 to 15,000 tons a month announced by the 
Minister of Supply a fortnight ago. The contract gives 
Britain first call on 200,000 metric tons a year of virgin 
aluminium for the next twenty years ; next year Britain will 
purchase §0,000 tons in addition to the 150,000 tons already 
under contract, and 220,000 tons in each of the two following 
years. In return the British Government has agreed to fund 
anew over a period of 20 years the loans made to the com- 
pany during the war to extend its capacity, and it will lend 

company a further $25 million to help to finance further 
expansion, 


Next year, then, Britain should obtain 200,000 tons of 
aluminium from Canada and perhaps a further 30,000 tons 
from home output. If allocations are maintained at the 
reduced rate of 15,000 tons a month throughout the year, 
there will be a surplus of 50,000 tons in twelve months’ 
time. Some 25,000 tons of this will be required to make good 
the sharp reduction in stocks during 1950, leaving only 
25,000 tons to supply the rearmament programme and to 
help build a strategic reserve. Admittedly it will take ume 
for armament contracts to be placed and for manufacturers to 
tool up, but if the Government has any sense of urgency, 
the new programme should be well under weigh by the second 
half of the year. 


In 1952 and 1953 Britain will get an additional 20,000 tons 
a year. If monthly allocations in this country were then 
restored to 17,000 tons, supplies available for defence pur- 
Poses would amount to only 45,000 tons a year, and this 
quantity would seem by any reasonable standard too small. 

€ inference must surely be that allocations will have to 
be reduced not only next year but conceivably in both 1952 
and 1953 as well. 
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Swedish and Norwegian Trade 


This time last year the main preoccupation of those who 
negotiated Britain’s bilateral trade pacts with European 
countries was to write into each agreement a high figure for 
total exports and a low figure for total imports—and then 
to urge British industry to aim at them; within the broad 
framework of these guesses at trade values, certain sotto voce 
understandings were arrived at about the quantities of each 
Scarce commodity that the customer in question might 
possibly expect to receive. In drawing up trade agreements 
for 1951, the technique of negotiation seems to have entirely 
changed. The million pound sign has been swept out of 
prominence and the negotiators have had to get down to 
hard bargaining about stipulated quantities of scarce com- 
modities. Under the Anglo-Swedish trade pact that was 
initialled in London last week, for example, Britain has 
provisionally offered Sweden 104,000 tons of iron and steel 
in 1951—more than double the quota of iron and steel 
exports to Sweden that was fixed for 1950. This, however, 
is but a poor sweetening of the bitter pill of reduced coal 
exports. Britain can allot only 500,000 tons of coal to 
Sweden next year—less than half the amount that was 
shipped in the first ten months of 1950 (though exports even 
then were below estimate). Britain has also promised Sweden 
that a “reasonable proportion ” of any extra coal and coke 
that becomes available will be allotted to it ; Sweden may also 
expect to receive some tinplate and textile yarns of which it 
is short. In return, Sweden’s exports of timber to Britain 
in 1951 should reach 200,000 standards and its iron ore 
exports should be maintained at about the present rate 
(between 250,000 and 300,000 tons a month). Some British 
restrictions on the import of Swedish wooden and steel manu- 
factures will also be withdrawn. 


In its negotiations with Norway, Britain has followed the 
tactic of signing a general agreement first and discussing 
awkward details after. These latter discussions are now 
proceeding. Britain is asking Norway for more whale-oil, 
pulp, paper, ferro-alloys and aluminium. Norway’s shopping 
list includes all the usual, and virtually unobtainable, items, 
such as coal, coke, steel and cotton yarns. One of the main 
preoccupations of the British delegation, however, is to 
persuade the Norwegians to ease some of their quantitative 
restrictions on imports—particularly those on imports of 
clothing and textile piece-goods. Since Norway is in acute 
difficulties on her balance of payments, it has restricted its 
intra-European liberalisation programme to a bare 60 per cent 
of total imports. The Board of Trade argues, with a certain 
air of discovery, that even a debtor country should some- 
times be resolute enough to take a few risks. 


* * x 


Achievements at Torquay 


The fifth session of the contracting parties of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has been concluded 
at Torquay. The tariff negotiations, as distinct from the dis- 
cussions on trade practices, will continue well into 1951. 
Among the subjects discussed in full session three deserve 
special mention. They are: first, the complaints made te 
certain governments, including that of the United Kingdom, 
on the discriminatory application of their import restrictions, 
secondly the protectionist effect of British purchase tax ; 
and thirdly, the future of GATT and of the International 
Trade Organisation. The first of these subjects has un- 
questionably been the most controversial. Early in the 
discussions the representatives of Belgium, Cuba, Canada 
and the United States argued that the time had come for a 
progressive relaxation of restrictions imposed on hard currency 
imports by Australia, Ceylon, New Zealand, Southern 
Rhodesia and the United Kingdom. The International 
Monetary Fund was taken into consultation and expressed 
the opinion that such relaxations would be feasible, but 
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should be undertaken with due caution, having regard to 
present uncertainties. To these arguments, the representa- 
tives of the “impeached” governments answered that too 
much attention should not be paid to the recent marked in- 
crease in the sterling area’s dollar reserves ; they argued that 
the complainants had paid insufficient attention to the 
adverse factors operating in the present situation, the full 
force of which would not be felt until 1951. The discussion 
ended by the representatives of these sterling area countries 
“ taking note” of the observations made to them and under- 
taking to convey them to their governments for their con- 
sideration. In other words, the deadlock on this issue was 
complete. 


Britain appears to have been much more yielding on com- 
plaints against its purchase tax system. The Netherlands, 
supported by a number of other countries, had put forward 
the argument that exemptions from purchase tax for British 
made utility goods did not apply to goods of comparable 
quality and price imported from abroad. This was an 
infringement of the articles of GATT which recognise the 
principle that there shall be no discrimination against other 
member countries through the application of internal taxes. 
The United Kingdom representative had to admit the im- 
placable logic of this argument. He pointed out that the 
utility system was not intended to act in a protectionist 
manner, that purchase tax had for some time been withheld 
from certain types of imported goods, and that there ¢@¢ere 
good hopes of complete elimination of this particular type 
of discrimination. 


The future of GATT had to be considered in the light of 
intimations from the United States delegation that the pro- 
posed charter of the International Trade Organisation would 
not be re-submitted to Congress. The United States Gov- 
ernment does, however, intend to introduce legislat:on that 
would make American participation in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade more effective. This virtual aban- 
donment of the ITO child by its parent has caused surprise 
and disappointment among certain delegations. It has also 
strengthened the need to give more permanent form to the 
sketchy organisation of the administrative machinery of 
GATT. That question has been submitted to a working 
party and will be further examined at the next and sixth 
session of the contracting parties, which is due to open at 
Geneva on September 17th, 1951. 


w * * 


Royal Commission on Taxation 


The members and terms of reference of the Royal Com- 
mission on the taxation of profits and income were announced 
late last week. The chairman, Lord Justice Cohen, will be 
assisted by thirteen members including three members of the 
Tucker Committee (Mr Millard Tucker, K.C., Mr W. S. 
Carrington the chartered accountant, and Mr George Wood- 
cock of the TUC) ; there are three industrialists (Mr J. E. 
Greenwood of Boots Pure Drug, Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, 
chairman of Unilever, and Mr W. J. Keswick); three 
economists (Dr Vera Anstey, Mr J. R. Hicks and Mr Kaldor); 
and the list is completed by Mr H. L. Bullock (TUC), Mr 
W. E. Crick (economic adviser to the Midland Bank), Sir 
Thomas Gill (CWS), and Miss Lucy Sutherland (principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall). 


Their task will be long and difficult. The terms of 
reference are to inquire into the present system of taxing 
profits and income, including its incidence and effects, with 
particular reference to taxation of profits, salaries and wages. 
They are to consider whether “for the purposes of the 
national economy” the present system is the best way of 
raising the required revenue, holding the balance between 
the exchequer and the taxpayer. And finally they are asked 
to examine the present system of allowances, reliefs and tax 
rates and the equity of the individual tax burdens that result 
from them. All this is subject to the inevitable proviso—“* to 
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make recommendations consistent with maintaining the same 
total yield of the existing duties in relation to the national 
income.” 


It is unlikely that the Royal Commission will be able to 
get effectively to work until much of mext year has passed. 
The first report of the Tucker Committee (on the definition 
of business profits) is not expected before February, and its 
second task on pensions schemes has yet to be undertaken. 
The work of the Royal Commission goes well beyond defini- 
tive exercises of this kind and raises fundamental issues about 
the incidence of taxation on economic activity and incentive. 
It is certainly time that these questions should be brought 
under authoritative examination. 


® x * 


Uranium from the Gold Mines 


The announcement that uranium is to be produced by 
four South African gold mines (West Rand Consolidated, 
Daggafontein Mines, Blyvooruitzicht Mines and Western 
Reefs Exploration and Development) holds out the prospect 
of a considerable increase in the supply of uranium for 
Britain and America, for the gold mines are expected to 
become their third largest source of the metal. Discussions 
on the possibility of extracting uranium as well as gold from 
ores mined on the Rand have been going on for three years 
between the British, American and South African atomic 
energy authorities. The concentration of uranium is low in 
these ores compared with the uranium content of ores 
hitherto treated, but the urgent need for uranium justifies the 
speed with which the project is to go forward. It is cus- 
tomary to class as “ uneconomic” deposits containing less 
than ten per cent of uranium and the present scarcity of 
uranium owes something to this rule of thumb for few 
deposits contain as much. Yet there is, on average, 4 grams 
of uranium to every ton of the earth’s crust and it is present 
in gold ores, shales, granites and several other minerals in 
proportions of up to one per cent. The ores to be treated 
in the four mines have concentrations of rather more than 
one per cent. 


If atomic energy is to make a large contribution to world 
power supplies, the exploitation of these and similar low- 
grade ores will be inevitable. Sir John Cockcroft has said 
that an economic method of extracting uranium from them 
is the first major objective in an atomic power programme— 
without it the nuclear reactors will not have adequate fuel 
reserves. The South African project may in some respects 
prove the half-way house since the major cost of mining the 
ores will already have been undertaken to recover their gold 
content, leaving the uranium to be recovered as a relatively 
low cost by-product. One company alone expects to be 
able to handle 40,000 tons of ore a month by the time the 
uranium extraction plants are working ; thus it is evident 
that the scheme should yield considerable tonnages of 
uranium metal. But the valuable part of that metal, the 
fissionable U 235 which is the starting point for all nuclear 
processes, Fagan only as one part in every 140 of natural 
uranium. e problem of uranium supplies depends very 
largely on the proportion of the non-fissile U 238 per ton of 
natural metal which can be converted into a fissionable, and 
hence a useful, form for the development of atomic energy. 


x cs & 


More Bricks and Cement 


The Ministry of Works has warned brick and cement 
manufacturers to expect increased home demands next yeat 
and in recent weeks both industries have been discussing 
with the Ministry the steps they can take to increase home 
deliveries, The cement industry is already working to full 
capacity ; increased supplies therefore involve finding 


imports to supplement home production. Output this year 
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will exceed 9,§00,000 tons and more than 700,000 tons of 
new capacity will have been brought into operation by the 
beginning of next year: thus, output in 1951 should reach, 
and may possibly exceed, 10 million tons. But out of this 
total the industry has to meet its export commitments. 
Exports have had to be kept down to about 1,800,000 tons 
this year, and it may prove impolitic to cut them further 
since a large proportion goes to the colonies and a growing 
tonnage to the United States and Canada. 

Foreign producers with surplus output are becoming diffi- 
cult to find. Germany and Belgium are the only exporters 
left among continental producers and the Germans have had 
some difficulty in getting the bags for their cement. Imports 
also bring other problems. Cement was selling this summer 
in Brussels at 80s. 2d. a ton compared with 73s. a ton in 
in London, and the Belgian price has since been rising. 
Whenever the Cement Makers’ Federation has imported 
cement (and 110,300 tons were brought in during the first ten 
months of the year) the Federation sold it at ruling British 
prices and made up the difference from its own funds. Funds 
for such price equalisation are presumably not inexhaustible 
and the Federation obviously could not be expected to finance 
an import programme on the scale planned for next year. 
Does this mean that imported cement will have to be 
sold at its cost price, which with transport and handling 
costs, would be nearer £6 10s. a ton? This is certainly 
one of the questions which have been under discussion 
with the Ministry. 


« * x 


Labour Shortage in the Brickyards 


The brick industry is working to only 80 per cent 
of capacity. The Ministry has asked for an output 
next year of between 7,000 million and 8,000 million 
bricks, compared with an estimated output of less than 
6,500 million this year, and has at the same time sent 
out a questionnaire to find what total productive capacity 
would be. It is certainly sufficient for the proposed rate of 
production, which would restore output to the 1938 level, 
but shortage of labour may prevent such a rate from being 
reached. After the restrictions on building were announced 
in the autumn of 1947, large stocks accumulated in the 
brickyards ; production had to be cut and many yards 
closed. The industry foresaw that the men who were dis- 
missed then would prove irreplaceable and appealed without 
success to local authorities to store bricks on building sites 
80 that the brickyards could continue working. 


When demand rose again, the industry could not re-recruit 
enough men for production to keep step, and deliveries have 
been maintained by running down stocks. The accompany- 
ing table shows that while production has been rising, stocks 
have fallen to a very low level. 


Output can be increased next year only by employing 
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more men, and past experience suggests that it may not be 
easy to find them or keep them. Brickmaking is unpopular 
and even the highly mechanised firms making fletton bricks 
have difficulty in finding labour ; it is even harder for the 
small brickyards, where the work entails a good deal of 


BUILDING BRICKS 
} 


heavy labouring. It is not clear how the Ministries of Works 
and Labour, or the industry propose to find the extra men. 
Perhaps something less than disaster will occur if they cannot 
be found and the Ministry’s target is not reached, for there 
are grounds for suggesting that the Ministry’s estimates of 
both brick and cement requirements are high and perhaps 
too high. 


Railwaymen’s Wages 


The dispute between the Railway Executive and the 
three railway unions provides yet another example of the 
determination of the railwaymen to take what they can get 
without giving anything in return. The Minister of Labour 
has been trying to break the deadlock, but he has not 
succeeded in bringing the two parties any nearer towards 
an agreement, and he has been obliged to appoint a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the matter. 


The dispute arose out of the insistence of the Railway 
Executive that certain conditions should be attached to their 
offer of higher wages to the railwaymen. In particular, they 
asked that the continued practice of “ knocking-up ” (which 
assumes that the alarm clock was never invented) and of 
providing guards for certain vans which did not need them 
should be abandoned. The executive insisted also that the 
principle should be firmly established that there must be 
some concessions on the part of employees towards improving 
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the efficiency of the railways before wages could be 
increased. 


The unions, on the other hand, maintain that they have 
always been ready to discuss proposals for changing the 
conditions of employment, but they refuse to discuss such 
proposals conjointly with wage negotiations. They insist 
that the two sets of negotiations should be quite separate and 
that the one should not be contingent upon the other. 
There can be little doubt on grounds of principle and good 
sense that the Railway Executive’s view is right. Higher 
wages without an improvement in efficiency must inevitably 
mean an increase in costs and neither the Transport Com- 
mission nor the country can tolerate that result. Nor is it 
acceptable that wages and conditions of work, which are 
intimately connected, should be kept in watertight compart- 
ments. The restrictive practices which the unions have 

radually developed are as detrimental to the industry as 
wages are to the employees. A quid pro quo agreement 
is the obvious and sensible solution from which both parties 
cannot fail to benefit. 


* *® & 


Fall in Bank Advances 


One of the most remarkable features of Britain’s financial 
experience since the spring has been the way in which bank 
loans to industry have remained stable (and even declined) 
while bank lending to the Government has been forced con- 
tinually upwards. The latest classification of bank advances 
by members of the British Bankers’ Association shows that 
total advances outstanding in November were £8,000,000 
lower than in August and £32 million lower than in May ; in 
the comparable periods of last year there were rises of £35 
million and £45 million respectively. 


It is ‘true that the three months between end-August and 
end-November are months in which bank advances (other 
than those to the food, drink and tobacco group) are apt to 
show a reasonable fall ; the £35 million rise between August 
and November in 1949 was more than accounted for by a 
£154 million rise in loans to the food, drink and tobacco 
group and an exceptional {£214 million increase in loans to 
public utilities. This year loans to “food, drink and 
tobacco” rose even more sharply, by over £194 million, but 
loans to public utilities declined by £5,500,000 thanks to 
repayment of bank advances out of the proceeds of successive 
calls on the last May’s Electricity loan. Repayments of 
bank advances out of the proceeds of the controversial ICI 
issue of loan stock also, no doubt, explained the £8,500,000 
decline in loans to the chemical inddstry. The really 
surprising feature of the latest classification of advances, 
however, is that industries using wool, leather and rubber, 
non-ferrous metals and engineering supplies in general have 
this year maintained their seasonal habit of repaying bank 
advances in the autumn. The implication seems to be either 
that these industries were not willing to accumulate large 
stocks of raw materials at present prices or that their banks 
were not willing to grant new loans to enable them to do so. 
In either case it seems likely that the only firms that could 
have indulged in panic buying of raw materials, up to Novem- 
ber at least, were those with ample liquid funds on hand. 


® * ® 


Private Trading in Cocoa 


The cocoa market has been given a further measure of 
freedom when export licences were discontinued this week. 
Cocoa may now be exported freely to any country without 
first obtaining government sanction. Private importation of 
cocoa beans was resumed in November and British manu- 
facturers formed a buying panel to negotiate with the West 
African Marketing Board. Its first purchase of cocoa beans 
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was announced a fortnight ago, when it bought 10,000 toa; 
from the West African Board at 257s. 6d. a cwt. cif. UK 
The panel fixes only the total quantity and the price ; th: 
individual members then make separate contracts. All manu- 
facturers operating in the scheme must agree to buy at leas: 
75 per cent of their annual requirements through the pane! 
excluding their allocations from the Ministry of Food stocks 


The total purchase made by the panel actually amounte 
to 13,000 tons, but 3,000 tons represented private purchase; 
by members of the panel. The 10,000 tons was stated to 
be 214 per cent of the panel’s commitment for the present 
season, so that the total will be 46,500 tons, making British 
manufacturers’ private imports this season some 62,003 
tons. If total consumption for the season is taken as 
102,000 tons, then allocations from the Ministry’s stock; 
(which, incidentally, are sold at 220s. a cwt) should 
be 40,000 tons. Thus chocolate manufacturers in this 
country will continue to get a large part of their cocoa beans 
at a low price. Even the price of 257s. 6d. a cwr 
agreed last week with the marketing board was about 105. 
a cwt below what was considered the ruling price. 


The world cocoa crop this season is expected to be 10,000 
tons larger than in 1949-50. According to estimates prepared 
by Messrs Gill and Duffus Ltd., world output should reach 
752,300 tons, against 742,740 tons last season. As con- 
sumption in producing countries is expected to fall, the 
world exportable surplus is put at 703,300 tons, compared 
with 691,740 tons in 1949-50. West African production is 
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DR 2 Cube Saks i dak . leaks peu bbeenieds saead 160-0 135-0 
RS ae i oe nes 6 Or beil 93-5 101-5 
CEE TIED acco its Kau wis b Vides os bUSbabd OEE S Se 11-9 13-0 
RE on incds cb tdbbhsansnnhgebawecdspnewen j 6-3 
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again expanding and is expected to offset the smaller 
Brazilian crop. The swollen shoot disease is still rife in the 
Gold Coast, but scientists now believe that they have dis- 
covered a method of preventing it from spreading from the 
infected areas. It will no doubt take years to eradicate the 
disease, but at long last steps are being taken to contain It. 
The importance of controlling this disease can hardly be 
over-emphasised. Production in the area worst affected has 
declined from 105,400 tons before the war to 46,500 tons 
in 1949-50, while output in the rest of the Gold Coast 


increased in the same period from 166,000 tons to 203,500 
tons. 
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as 

Sais OS sins 

RSENIC is a steel-grey, brittle, crystalline substance 

that is never found free in nature. It exists combined 
with sulphur or oxygen as an impurity in the ores of lead, 
copper or gold, and is produced commercially as a by- 
product of winning these metals. By far the largest producer 
iS a mine at Boliden in the North of Sweden, but arsenic is 
also recovered during mining operations in Australia, Brazil, 
Canada and the United States. Arsenie may suggest weed- 
killers—or even “Old Lace”—but, though a large amount 
of the world’s output is used for killing weeds and insects, 
it is also employed in many other ways. It is used, for 
example, in glass making, and by the textile industries in 
connection with dyeing and calico printing. Arsenic is also 
an ingredient of some sheep dips, wood preservatives and 
medicinal preparations. 
1.C.I. uses arsenic for hardening the lead shot that is loaded 
into sporting ammunition, and for making 
Wrought copper alloys of which I.C.I. is 


one of the Empire’s largest producers. 


ae 
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* them under 


STANDARD LOOSE 
SHEET RECORDS 


SALES & PURCHASE 
STORES & STOCK CONTROL 
PLANT & MACHINERY 


WITH THIS 
CASE & CONTAINER 
PURCHASE. HIRE PURCHASE 
aus. resome NEW SYSTEM 
Here is the FASTEST visible system yet invented. 


You see records quicker. You refer to them quicker. You 


post entries quicker. One clerk can control 12,000 records. 


Any record can be removed or inserted in a split second. 
No keys or cumbersome mechanism—just a simple trigger 


action. 


The streamlined binder is only 2}" thick. It IS streamlined 
too. It slides into action. No lifting. And so light and 


compact, one or more can be carried about from place to place. 


Standard records cover nearly all purposes. But you can 
have them specially designed by experts to do YOUR 
particular job (without fee). 


Save clerical labour, valuable space. Keep salient facts 
before your eyes. Transfer your records to Shannoleaf.. . 
For full details write “‘ Shannoleaf” on your letterheading. 
They will be sent you the same day. 


NOTE.— An interesting new system has just been devised for the control 
of COSTING RECORDS. This would undoubtedly be of especial interest 
to your organisation. Just put “Shannoleaf for Costing Records” on 
your letter-headings for full details by return. 


FIRST IN FILING 


THE SHANNON LIMITED 152 SHANNON COR’ ER NEW MALDEN SURREY 





SS yk MS ANE FI OAR HON RI ig, CABS ay US 
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Commodities Still Booming 


The rise in commodity prices since June has been 
universal and sharp. The accompanying table shows 
world prices of a selected number of commodities in 
recent weeks and months compared with December, 1949. 
It shows that in the first half of this year the rise in prices 
was patchy. Two items (wheat and sugar) actually fell, while 
tin was only slightly dearer. In this period the largest 
increase occurred in zinc which rose by: over 50 per cent. 











Wortp CommMopity PRICES 




















Ub.) .... ncescees 71 sl | (148 150 163 168 170 


1,182$ | 1,130 | 1,302 


24-50 | 24-50 | 24-50 


Tin (£ per ton).... 
Cc »pper, electrolytic 
(cents per lb.)... 


599} | 6003 sy | 981 |1,1174 
18-50 | 22-50 | 24-50 | 24-50 | 24-50 

9-875 15-0 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 37-5 | 17-5 | as 17-5 
Tungsten (s.per unit)| 92-50 /126-9 [235-0 1235-0 [265-0 [305-0 335-0 367-50 


Zine {cents per Ib.) 


| 1949 1950 
Commodity December 
and Unit Dec. | June | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
| Sth | 12th th | 2 19th 
ea ot ae erga enrer alia 
Wheat (cents per i i 
bushel) ...... 216§ | 216% | 223§ | 225§ 227§ | 235 2403 
Maize (cents per | ! i 
bushel) ........ 131 | 148 1444 154 | 1609 | 164% | 167 171k 
Sugar, Cuban | 
(d. perlb.)...... | 4-38) 430 | 5-85) 5-85] 5-30| 5-25) 5-25) 5-45 
Coiton, US middling’ | 
(cents per Ib.)... | 31-43 | 34-64 | 42-0 | 41-03 | 43-76 42-10 | 42-63 | 44-10 
Wool, 56's (d. per | } 


ne | i | 

(d. per Ib.).. 15 24 454 4 5 | 51 | 50 | 52 
: j Bk een Bee j i | | 

Note: Monthly prices taken at last day of the month exc ept those for wool which are 
monthly averages. 


Since iain prices have sein Tungsten, a representa- 
tive of the alloy metals, has trebled in price, tin and rubber 
have more than doubled, while wool is about twice as dear. 
Cotton has risen by nearly 50 per cent, sugar by 25 per cent 
(despite the prospect of a surplus in 1951), maize by 20 per 
cent and wheat by 12} per cent. Zinc and copper have a 
dubious air of stability; the official market prices do not 
reveal that the grey market price of zinc is 30-35 centS a lb 
and of copper 45-50 cents a lb ; both double their June level. 


Shorter Notes 


In the article “ Fears about Fertilisers ” in The Economist 
of December gth, imports of potassium compounds into this 
country, referred to on page 1018, should have read 7,000,000 
cwt and 6,500,000 cwt, not tons as stated. 


x 


The second issue of coal compensation stock was duly 
made on December 15th, for an amount of about £27 million. 
As expected, it took the same form as the first issue, of just 
under £20 million, made on June 15th last—namely, 34 per 
cent Treasury Stock, 1977-80. In accordance with the terms 
of the Coal Act, whereby the value of the stock as co 
tion has to accord with what, in the view of the Treasury, is 
its value in the market at the date of issue, the allotment 
price was fixed at 103, compared with par for the original 
issue. The total of the compensation award to the coal 
industry was just under £165 million, so that nearly £120 
million of stock remains to be issued. 


* 


Tin reached a new record price in London on Tuesday. 
Spot was quoted at £1,300 a ton and three months delivery 
at £1,120 a ton, making th e largest backwardation (£1823 a 
ton) yet recorded in the London market. The previous peak 
for spot tin was £1,300 a ton reached on November 8th. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 346 securities appears weekly in ore 
and Statistics Supplement. _ y in the Records 















Year 1350 lp rice, | Price | vad, | van 
Name of Security IDeo 13, Dec. 19, | Yield 

aa ain 1950 | 1950") 959” | Deo. 13 
High [Tow || Bal oar | ww | 19% 
i British Funds | | ¢ ro 
1013] | 100g ||War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51|/100/4/8 j100/4/1; ~ © | 6 1 ‘5, 
100§ | 99% Do. Assented ........-.]} 100) | 1003 13 - < - 
102 | 1008 ||War Bonds 2)% Mar. 1, 1951-53/101% [10144 | 9 ig 5| 91% 1 
102% | 100 ||War Bonds 24% Mar. 1 1952-54] 101% | 10184 y j=" |} 2 & 
102} | 100 |/Exch Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955..|/ 101g |101# | 014 9/115 ¢ 
103% | 100j || War Bds. 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56]! 1024 | 103 om alg 
103p | 101g ||\Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57]; 1024 |1024 /9 : : : : Se 
10448 | 103 ||Nat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58. || 102% 1024 ies ei: a. 

xX | 

1044 | 101} || War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.}) 1044 |105y{/ 917 7 = 3 
1014 | 96% ||Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1958-65} nog | 1004/1 19 § | 219 7 
100} | 97g |\Punding 24% April 15, 1956-61] 995 | 994 3 cree ° 
100 | 95 |/Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69.}) 995 | 98j{/ 1 16 9) 5 4 7 
100 | 99g ||Punding 3% Aug. 1, 1966-68... || 1004 /1004 He a. SS 
109} | 104% |Punding 4% May 1, 1960-90...]) 107} | 107 4) 1 8 8) 3 4 & 
99 | 944 ||Sav. Bonds 5% Sept. 1, 1960-70] 99p | 98j4/ 227 7) 3 5 1x: 
9% | 94 |\Sav. Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67] 94g | 944/227 1) 3 0 7 
1102 | 1063 sve Panel © SASS 1099 | 109 =| 11011!) 3 5 10 
jell Remy matirayorimas-tu type Frm HL] Tienl3 5: 
} 100 go —foagty | 104 1044 | 112 8) 310 | 

91 (after Apr. 1,'1961). %% | %4 12 0 2/313 

14 Treas.stk WYolafterApe.11975)} 74° | Told | 1 18 11 | 3 11 
87 roast 38Qt terApr.5,1966).}} 8 8 =6}119 5/312 | 
106} | 99 || Treas.Stie. 34% June15,1977-80, | 1034 j1o2 {| } 1510) 5 6 lv 
x , 
94 | 86 ||Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1986-95. |] 91$ | 91} tas cise 
St | 90 War Ln. 3}% (after Dec. 1, 1982 944 12 O11] 314 5A 
Taf | 80) (Console 244 Soe 1987) THE hrowaa | 1 18 9) $39 5} 
98g | 923 Seep opons 1.195873] 97% | spf) 1171/3 6 0 
984 | Sg |/Brit.B1.3%Gtd Mar.15,1974-77], 968 | 961{/} 17 6) 5 5 5 
105 | 99 [Brit.B1.34%6Gtd.Nov.18.1976-79]| 1039 | 1024 Fe: wits 3 
95% | 85} | Brit. Tpt.3%Gtd. July], iste 88) sig | og4}? i 313 3 % 
x x i de 
98% | 92) Bei. Tpt.3%Gtd.Apr..i968-73), 97 | oid) } 18 i}; . or 
94% | 852 | Brit.GasGtd. 3% May, 1990-95], 918 | 9144) 113 3/3 3 1 
~ (@ To earliest date. {f) Flat yield. (g) Assuming redemption in 1957. (h) Flat 


yield given above. It redeemed, in 1 net redemption yield ‘5 2 7, gross 














163 @ To latest date. in) Net yields are calculated alter allowing ior tax 
at 9s. in £. * Assumed average life 13 years 9 months. 
Pri i | ' 
Woes ouo | Dievdente Name of Securit Dee 15, uiiten,) Sela, 
ame ° * Cc 7% 
cents ORES Pe | 1950 | 1950, 1950 
High | Low | (a) (5) ( eae { ee 
| ! j 
| if sd 
( 100 | 100 | 3 4 Of 
100 | 1 (213 6! 
c| Da 6 | 6 1410 6 
3% b| Sa b 6 |5 0 0 
6) Se ws 82/6 | 312 9 
15 6| The 79/- |51311 
@ cl Be 28/14 28/lk 6 4 5 
76) 7.4 696 | 69/6 |4 07 
tS a] '20 b 146/104) 1417/6 |3 7 8t 
@c| We 48/6 8/6 | 4 2 6 
6b| 44 38/6 39/5 )5 111 
8c] We 23/9xd| 24/6xd' 4 1 8 
2b 8a 86/6 | 88/6 410 5 
5al hd 55/- | 54/6 | 411 0 
5} ® 38/6 | 39/- 316 11 
2 c| 6ha 195 |19/ |4 2 1 
8e| Be SI/- | 31/9 |5 0 9 
Bel iS 55/7) | 55/- |5 9 1 
Wc} We 5/- | 45/9 14 7 5 
Ic] ltbe 81/3 | 81/3 | 4 6 2 
le} 26 130/- |130/;- | 418 6 
1%j6| 15 @ 30/7} 31/6 5 3 2 
76) 3a 42/6 | 42/6 | 414 1 
18)6| 3a 106/104) 106/74 6 12 
5 a| Td . 41/3 |6 1 3 
Wc) we a3 41/10}, 415 7 
be] be 55/- | 56/3 |5 6 7 
ors % b| 15 @ 80/9 | 81/9 | 313 5 
1Tpb Iga 39/- | 39/6 | 6 6 7 
46) Ba 53/6 | 55/6 | $ 9 9 
tiTA, ¢ lijte 3ljxd 12 8 OF 
c a 18/3 | 18/3 | 418 8 
3 a| t5 b 66/10} 66/3 | 2 5 4f 
¢ ¢ /9 | 55 410 1 
s| ies teeta lays ees | | 
a 3 
21/. Bel 8c ou Oo 4 811 
4 e| Ibe “Save | 52/6 }613 4 
6 a | Vickers, Ord. Stk 34/3 | 34/6 (318 5 
48/44) 1/6 | 2786 | 15 a |Wonlworth (F W.), Ord §/-| 43/9 | 43/9 | 4 0 Om 
a) Interim. Final. () Whole y year, half-yearly.  (¢) Special 
Caden Yield basis TT74%.- (9) latest 12 Ins. said date. a ¢ Fre oi tax. 


(au) Yield bese 3590 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP PROFIT 
FURTHER INCREASE IN INGOT OUTPUT 
MR B. CHETWYND TALBOT ON NATIONALISATION 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting 
of South Durham Steel and Iron Company 
Limited was held on December 20th at 
Cargo Fleet Ironworks, Middlesbrough. 


Mr B. Chetwynd Talbot, chairman and 
managing director, who presided said: 
Gentlemen, it is with the om regret that 
your boards record the death of your late 
chairman, Mr J. H. B. Forster, on November 
28th last. Mr Forster had been a director of 
the South Durham and Cargo Fleet Com- 
panies for 20 years and chairman since 1947. 
By his death your boards have lost a valued 
friend, whose experience in industry was of 
the highest order and whose advice has been 
of the greatest assistance throughout the 
many years he has been actively associated 
with our companies. I ask you to rise and pay 
tribute to the memory of your former chair- 
man. 


The meeting having stood in silence, 


The chairman said:—As you know, it is 
the intention of the Government to acquire 
the debenture and share capital of all 
scheduled firms as from February 15, 1951. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Iron 
and Steel Act it was incumbent on the 
scheduled firms to appoint a stockholders’ 
Tepresentative in order to safeguard their 
interests On any question of values of securi- 
ues which might arise with the Govern- 
ment. At a special meeting of the holders 
of all our classes of securities held on 
November Ist last, it was unanimously agreed 
to appoint Mr C. U. Peat, a partner in Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company, as stock- 
holders’ representative. 


COMPENSATION BASIS 


Since each class of South Durham security 
has a Stock Exchange quotation, I am afraid 
the valuation of our assets on a more equit- 
able basis will not arise. Your directors have 
not yet been advised of the details of the 
issue Of British Iron and Steel stock which 
will form the method of compensation for all 
Classes of securities acquired. Under the 
relevant clause of the Act, compensation shall 
be satisfied by the issue by the Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain of such amount 
of British Iron and Steel Stock as in the 
opinion of the Treasury is at the date of 
transfer of a value equal to the agreed com- 
pensation of the securities, regard being had 
_ im estimating the value of the stock so 
issued ” to the market value of Government 
securities at or about that date. 


Until the date of transfer to the Iron and 
Steel Corporation of Great Britain—fixed 
for February 15, 1951—payments on a pro- 
rata yearly basis from the last date such 
interest or dividends were due or were paid 
on all debenture stock, preference and 
ordinary shares, will be made. On the aspect 
of nationalisation, or as the name which is 
Commonly adopted of “ Publicly Controlled 

panies,” I intend to refer later in my 
speech, after I have outlined the year’s 
results and experiences of the South Durham 
Group of Companies. 


RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


The gross profit of the group for the year 
amounted to £1,550,665, to which the South 


Durham Company contributed, together with 
dividends received, a cum_ exceeding 
£1,000,000. This profit of the South Durham 
Company is a record amount during 
the 52 years this company has been in 
existence. The total profit of the group also 
comprises the highest level ever attained. 
It is not possible to accord to shareholders 
any increased share from these profits by way 
of a larger dividend, as under the Iron and 
Steel Act dividends are limited to certain 
defined amounts which have been paid for 
the last two years. 


Out of the sum of £1,470,000 which has 
been set aside out of profits for the last 
three years for the purpose of development 
and to increase the efficiency of their pro- 
perties, debenture holders and shareholders 
of this company and its subsidiary Cargo 
Fleet Iron Company Limited, on the basis 
of the terms of transfer enforced upon them, 
are destined to receive no share. In fact, by 
subtracting the gross amount of compensa- 
tion in Government stock amounting to 
approximately £3,063,000 which will be re- 
ceivable by debenture holders and share- 
holders on the basis of Stock Exchange quota- 
tions, now two years old or more, from the 
excess of current liquid assets over current 
liabilities, there is a surplus of nearly 
£400,000 in liquid assets over the capital sum 
at which the State will acquire your pro- 
perties. 


In other words, without including any 
amount for the fixed assets, which last year 
earned over £1,500,000 in profits, and also 
excluding compensation receivable in due 
course for our colliery fixed assets, you are 
being compelled in addition to hand over 
to the State the sum of nearly £400,000 in 
the form of liquid assets. Strenuously 
opposed as your board has been all along 
both to principle of nationalisation of the 
industry and to the unfair method of acquisi- 
tion, I regret it is not possible to alter these 
terms which were incorporated in the Act 
when first published in October, 1948. 


GROWTH OF OUTPUT 


In his speech to you twelve months ago, 
the chairman referred to the high level of 
production which had been obtained at both 
West Hartlepool and Cargo Fleet. I am glad 
to be able to record that, comparing our 
financial year ended September 30, 1950, 
with the preceding year ingot output showed 
a further increase of 7 per cent., which is 
slightly in excess of the anticipated national 
increase for 1950. From our two plate mills 
at West Hartlepool a record output of 253,220 
tons of plates has been achieved, which 
represents an increase of 11,900 tons as com- 
pared with our previous year’s output. At 
Cargo Fleet considerable strides have been 
made in the production of broad flange 
beams. 


During the year important orders have 
been obtained for export, in particular from 
Canada, and our product is now in great 
demand in cur Commonwealth countries to 
meet imports hitherto supplied by United 
States and continental manufacturers. Our 
steel pipe production at Stockton continues 
to expand to meet the increased demand for 
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all classes of medium and large diameter 
pipes for purposes of conveying water, oil 
end gas. During the year we have com- 
pleted the fabrication at the Stockton Works 
and the erection in Ceylon and Portugal of 
the two largest hydro-electric pipe lines in- 
stalled in those countries. 


Our activities in structural steel work, 
steel storage tanks and welded fabrication 
work for shipbuilding and engineering uses 
in general, have been maintained at a high 
level of output. Your chairman informed 
you twelve months ago that our proposal to 
“hive off” these activities which are not 
related to the direct production of steel in 
its rolled form had been declined by the 
Minister of Supply. 


BOARD'S POLICY JUSTIFIED 


From these results, our policy of improv- 
ing the efficiency and thereby increasing 
roduction at works which exist today has 

en justified, and has avoided capital expen- 
diture on a considerably larger scale for 
purposes of replacement only of existing 
plants. Taking into account the mounting 
costs of capital construction, together with 
the existing high level of taxation, except in 
instances in which a new method of pro- 
duction is essential to ensure a high level of 
output and quality, it would seem to me that 
this country cannot afford the abandonment 
of existing plants which it is possible to 
develop to a high level of efficiency. 


In order to maintain the existing Jevel of 
ingot production, it is evident that increased 
outputs of iron must be produced in this 
country to offset the reduction of imports of 
scrap with which we are faced and which 
it is apparent will not be available in the 
quantities received during the last three 
years. In order to maintain a high level 
of production and thereby ensure continua- 
tion of employment, at the West Hartlepool 
works a new blast furnace of modern design 
was put into commission at the beginning of 
December, and an existing furnace will be 
enlarged to secure a further increased output 
of pig iron. Sanction has been received from 
the Ministry of Supply to proceed straight 
away with the construction of a further bat- 
tery of coke ovens to ensure continuity of 
our requirements of coke. In addition, the 
work of extending the steel plant and the 
installation of two additional steel furnaces 
is going ahead. 


During the year all steel furnaces at West 
Hartlepool have been converted to oil firing, 
with satisfactory results. Work has also pro- 
ceeded with further modernisation of the 
slabbing and plate mills, and has been 
executed to avoid interruption of production. 
At Cargo Fleet, construction of the new 20 
feet hearth blast furnace is proceeding, with 
the intention of bringing this furnace into 
production by the end of 1951. The installa- 
tion of the additional steel furnace has com- 
menced, and it is anticipated completion will 
be effected to coincide with the blowing-in 
of the new blast furnace. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


The estimated amount of capital commit- 
ments authorised by your directors for the 
development and improvement at the West 
Hartlepool, Stockton and Cargo Fleet works 
amounted at September 30, 1950, to 
£2,733,774. Since that date approval has 
been obtained for the building of the new 
battery of coke ovens at West Hartlepool, 
which increases this figure to approximately 
£3,000,000. This expenditure will be spread 
over the next three years, and provided there 
is no decline in the amounts available for 
putting aside to the development account, 
which now approaches £1,500,000, together 
with the income tax allowances on capital 
expenditure, and the amount of compensation 
we are entitled to receive for our colliery 
properties, except for periods of heavy 
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expenditure when loans of a temporary nature 
from our bankers may be required, it should 
prove feasible for the modernisation of West 
Hartlepool and Cargo Fleet works to be com- 
pleted without recourse to a permanent 
increase in our capital structure. 


I trust it will be the policy of the prospec- 
tive proprietors of this industry—namely, 
the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain—to pursue the policy adopted by 
your board and to plough back similar pro- 
portions out of earned profits to ensure 
that the schemes of modernisation and 
further development to secure technical effi- 
ciency on which the industry has already 
embarked will in no way be jeopardised. 


FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 


The attitude of your directors to the 
decision of the present Government to 
enforce the Act which the late Government, 
with its large parliamentary majority, drove 
through Parliament has been clearly defined 
on previous occasions. Without departing 
in any way from their convictions, your 
directors are aware of the great responsibili- 
ties which will continue to rest on their 
shoulders to ensure there is the minimum 
of disruption in effort on the change of 
ownership in this industry becoming an 
accomplished fact. 


It has been our hope during the iast two 
years, simce the intention to nationalise 
became a political issue, that some means 
of an increased measure of control of the 
industry as it exists today could have been 
brought about by other means such as 
extending the powers of the now defunct 
Iron and Steel Board, without undue inter- 
ference with the rights of the proprietors 
of the industry. In our case the number of 
debenture holders and shareholders amounts 
to 6,400, and all attempts which have been 
made to maintain that the industry was owned 
and operated by a few for their own benefit 
has already been disproved. It must not be 
accepted that, after February 15, 1951, the 
compulsory transfer of your holdings to the 
State finally disposes of the issue of public 
control through a corporation nominated by 
and responsible to the Government of the 
day, as compared with control by debenture 
holders and shareholders in their capacities 
as proprietors of the industry through the 
boards of directors elected by them. 


Finality on this issue, which has been 
clearly recorded in a recent Parliamentary 
debate, still rests with the decision of the 
electorate, and I should remind you both the 
Conservative and Liberal parties have 
pledged themselves to return this industry to 
private enterprise. Should the trend of 
future events enable this industry to be re- 
turned to private enterprise, I consider it is 
our responsibility to our existing debenture 
holders and shareholders to ensure that 
pricrity is given to them to exercise their 
will in this matter. 


52 YEARS’ RETROSPECT 


The South Durham Company became a 
public company controlled by a board of 
directors elected by shareholders in 1898. 
During the 52 years of its existence, your 
directors have pursued a policy of expansion 
in the range of output of finished steel which 
commenced originally with the manufacture 
of iron and steel plates. From this beginning 
the West Hartlepool works have been built 
up to become the largest producers of sheared 

tes on the north east coast. Within the 
fost 25 years at our Stockton works impor- 
tant new industries have been established, 
which consume a considerable proportion of 
our steel output. These great strides in the 
increase of output of steel products and the 
achievements in engineering and fabricating 
activities are a indication that this 

pany has contributed its share to the 

h level of efficiency which the iron and 


steel industry under private enterprise has 
reached. 


This annual meeting is the fifty-second 
meeting which has been held, and ghough it 
seems improbable that the break in owner- 
ship on February 15, 1951, can be avoided, 
I cannot see by the proposed method of 
State control any advantages will accrue to 
those employed within the industry or that 
outputs of manufactured steel at a cheaper 
price or in greater quantities than the indus- 
try has already set itself out to produce will 
~ available to the consumers of steel pro- 

ucts. 


Before closing my remarks, I wish to extend 
on behalf of the board and of myself my 
congratulations to our managers, our officials, 
our clerical and other staffs, and to our work- 
people, for the excellent results of the past 
year of our Operations and for the record 
level of output which by their exertions and 
team spirit has beén obtained, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the Strand Hotel Limited, was held on 
December 19th at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
London, Mr S. I. Salmon presiding. The 
chairman said: 

I cannot let this occasion pass without 
paying tribute to the distinguished chair- 
manship of my predecessor, Major Gluck- 
stein. He is an elder statesman of our 
industry and a man whose wise counsel has 
been sought through long years in this com- 
ey. We gratefully acknowledge his 
eadership and we count ourselves fortunate 
that he continues with us on the board. 


This is, perhaps, an appropriate time to 
some comment on the tourist trade 
which is now so vital to our country, particu- 
larly with the suspension of Marshall aid. 
Publicity has made everybody aware of this 
although the important part that hotels play 
may not be so readily appreciated. A few 
of the irksome restrictions on our industry 
have been removed but some still remain, 
and those that affect food are a particular 
source of dissatisfaction to visitors from abroad 
and damaging to the Government’s desire 
to. maintain our reputation as hosts. The 
Festival year could prove the best advertise- 
ment this country has ever had. It should 
be the forerunner of an era of increasing 
traffic to this island, but are we to be 
deprived of the benefits this would bring by 
our present cheese-paring policy ? It must 
be remembered that it is by our hotels—the 
visitors’ homes while they are with us—that 
we are primarily judged. We desire to 
welcome overseas visitors ; let us do it whole- 
heartedly. 

For our own part, the three hotels in our 
group have contributed no small share in 
adding to the country’s dollar resources. A 
large proportion of our accommodation 
during the past summer has been con- 
tinuously occupied by overseas visitors, and 
the fact that our bookings were made from 
individual applications from all parts of the 
world is a tribute to our popularity and 
demonstrates the goodwill we enjoy. We 
heartily welcome our overseas guests, but I 
make no apology for stressing the needs of 
our own le on ¢ patronage also our 
business necessarily depends. alloca- 
tion of rooms during the summer season is 
no easy problem, and some disappointment 
could be avoided if some of the conferences 
that take place in London during this period 
could be held at other times of the year, 
and so even up the pressure on accommoda- 
tion. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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KOLOK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND NET PROFIT 
MR E. S. DUMONT’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of the Kolok Manufacturing Company, 
Limited was held on December 15th at 
Rochester Works, Tariff Road, Tottenham, 
London, N., Mr E. S. Dumont, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 

The following is his speech, which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended August 31, 1950: 


Ladies and gentlemen,—It gives me great 
pleasure to report that the sales output and 
net profit for the year have established new 
records. The net profit of the company is 
£84,162 as compared with £75,812 for the 
preceding year, and of the group £92,717 a: 
compared with £82,632. This year’s figure 
of net profit is shown after charging the cost 
of the premium for the pension scheme which 
was inaugurated during the year. Also I am 
glad to report that the new subsidiary to 
which I referred last year has made satis- 
factory progress. 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


The prospects for the current year, subjec* 
to the rearmament programme and its effect 
on the supply and cost of raw materials, are 
encouraging. The demand for carbon papers 
and inked ribbons, for which your company 
enjoys the highest reputation, has continued 
at a high level and the volume of business 
in hand remains satisfactory. 


In order to meet this demand, additional 
machinery has been installed, and to sustain 
it we have constantly endeavoured to improve 
our manufacturing processes and the quality 
of our products. We have, however, reached 
the limit of our resources in terms of space, 
and it has become essential to extend the 
factory, the cost of which, including necessary 
alterations, is estimated at £45,000. The 
financial strength of the group has been 
well maintained, as shown by the consoli- 
dated balance-sheet, in which current assets, 
less current liabilities, stand at £233,114, a3 


compared with £210,106 for the preceding 
year. 


POINTS IN THE ACCOUNTS 


The accounts submitted are generally self- 
explanatory, but I draw attention to the 
following points. Firstly to the increase of 
£14,427 in the parent company’s balance- 
sheet in respect of investments. This repre- 
sents the amount received by a subsidiary for 
settlement of a war damage claim which has, 
in turn, been paid to the former shareholders 
of the subsidiary by the parent company. 
Secondly, a further appropriation of £5,000 
has been made to the superannuation reserve. 


Your directors recommend the same divi- 
dends as were paid for the preceding year 
—that is, a final dividend of 110 per cent. 
(less tax) on the Deferred Ordinary shares, 
making a total of 150 per cent. for the year, 
and a final dividend of 6} per cent. (less 
tax) on the Preferred Ordinary shares, making 
a total of 30 per cent. for the year. These 
dividends will absorb £8,801 and leave 4 
balance of £60,496 to carry forward, as com- 
pared with £44,978 last year. 

In conclusion, I express my thanks for 
the exceptionally good work done by all our 
executives, staff and employees during the 
year and to the members of the Board for 
their valued help and co-operation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 


INCREASED COSTS AFFECT PROFITS 


LORD BRAINTREE’S SPEECH 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on December 13th in 
London, Lord Braintree, chairman and joint 
managing director, presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech 
said : 

The trading profits of the group for the 
year under review at £458,555 show a 
decrease of £56,281 against the previous year. 
For the first time the results of Fenestra- 
Crittall A.G. are included, with a consequent 
alteration in the comparative figures for 1949. 
In the preliminary announcement to the press 
the chairman is quoted as saying that the 
reduction in trading profits is more than 
accounted for by increased raw material costs 
and other charges not passed on to the 
customer. I propose to enlarge on this state- 
ment because it reveals interesting develop- 
ments in the company’s working and epito- 
mises the company’s selling policy. 


RISE IN ZINC AND BRASS PRICES 


The most important material increases 
were in zinc and brass. The former, of which 
the wartime controlled price was £26 10s. 
per ton, rose from £63 10s. at the commence- 
ment of the period to £127 10s. at the end. 
It is now £151. The corresponding figures 
for brass were an average wartime price of 
just over 7d. per pound and rose from 10}d. 
at the commencement of the period to 
~ ot at the end. The current price is 

s. O}d. 


The extra cost to the company as a result 
of the increases in these metals was in excess 
of £60,000. To this should be added : —For 
fuel, freight, petrol, additional pensions and 
incentive bonus to staff £62,000, making 
£122,000. By deducting the reduced profit 
of £56,000 from this figure we are left with 
£66,000, which can fairly be taken as some 
indication of our increased efficiency. During 
the year, by a regrouping of processes and 
the consequent introduction of a more direct 
incentive scheme, the productivity of our 
workpeople has increased by more than 
twenty per cent. As a result of this we 
have introduced an incentive scheme for the 
staff, which evidence to date leads us to hope 
will bear similar fruit. 


_ In my view the policy of absorbing price 
increases, rather than passing them on to the 
Customer, is the best possible incentive to 
efficiency, just as the automatic passing on of 
mMcreases tends to achieve the opposite result. 

te must, of course, be a limit to the 
amount of increased costs which can be 
absorbed without putting up prices but, apart 
from the fact that the policy we have followed 
18 a direct inducement to efficiency, there are 
undoubtedly directions in which an increase 
M price would have an opposite effect to that 
mtended and would, in fact, result in a 
decrease in profit. For instance, if there are 
two prices for an article dependent on its 
quality, and the more expensive involves the 
use of material subject to an upward trend 
iM price, to follow this trend would un- 
doubtedly switch orders to the lower priced 
article and reduce the output of the higher 
Priced, which must inevitably still further 
mcrease its cost and might conceivably result 
rn abandonment of this more expensive 
finis 


THE FUTURE 


I referred last year to the very large volume 
of building work which lies ahead of us War 





damage has hardly been tackled and there is 
still a huge volume to bring our power plants 
and industrial equipment up to date. The 
need for houses, schools and hospitals will 
be with us for many years to come, and we 
have hardly tackled the question of slum 
clearance. In my view, our attitude towards 
this future should be to do everything possible 
to keep down cost and to avoid putting up 
prices. 


If we take the view that, because of the 
amount of work in sight, prices will stand 
an unjustifiable margin of profit, it must 
inevitably react against building in the long 
run, and already most building now going 
forward cannot be justified on economic 
grounds, but is simply going forward from 
sheer necessity. In speaking of future pros- 
pects we, of course, have the extremely grave 
international situation to take into account 
Just where we as a company shall be placed 
as a result of rearmament is difficult to say. 
In the past we have played a not inconsider- 
able part. Our present volume of trade is 
much in excess of a year ago, and, subject to 
the international cloud, we _— should 
undoubtedly produce a better result in the 
current period. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


The income from trade investments is 
virtually the same as last year, when I men- 
tioned the reduction in the dividend from 
Crittall-Hope Metal Windows (South Africa), 
Limited, brought about by the recession in 
building which had taken place in the Union 
of South Africa. I may say that there has 
been no improvement during the past year. 
It has been possible to retain the same divi- 
dend in spite of a reduction in profit, but 
conditions continue difficult and have been 
increased by the shortage of steel in the 
Union. 


It is hoped that the supply of South African 
steel will improve in the near future. Our 
Johannesburg factory is definitely geared to 
South African steel production. Our Port 
Elizabeth factory, on the other hand, was built 
with the idea of using British steel, and it is 
inconceivable that this will not eventually be 
forthcoming. 


It is a matter of record that Darlington 
and Simpson Rolling Mills, of which we own 
half the equity, which together with our small 
preference shareholding was acquired at a 
cost of some £271,000, comes under the 
scheme for the nationalisation of steel. 


Darlington has not yet reached the limit of 
its development, and I hope I shall be allowed 
to continue as its chairman and that its policy 
on which the metal window industry has been 
built will remain unaltered. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The net profits of the company, after taxa- 
tion at £232,194, show a decrease of £9,179. 
Adding thereto the amount brought forward 
from last year and the amount brought in 
from the Scottish company, there is available 
a sum of £411,797. 


Apart from the transfer to future taxation 
referred to above, a further £50,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve, making it 
£500,000, and £50,000 to plant replacement 
reserve, making it £125,000. The justification 
for this latter is greater than ever in view of 
the continual rise in cost of replacement of 
plant. 
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After providing for the preference divi- 
Gends and the interim ordinary dividend, 
there is a balance available of £210,484. Your 
directors are recommending the payment of 
a final ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. 
actual, less income tax. which will leave a 
balance forward of £176,109—an increase of 
£15,588. 

I told you last year that our hopes of a 
considerable increase in export as against the 
previous year had not been realised. I am 
pleased to tell you that the period in question 
shows a substantial increase and that our 
dollar exports now play a much more im- 
portant part. In this connection we have 
concluded in the period an arrangement to 
establish stocks in the United States, and 
hope through this channel to materially in- 
crease our proportion of dollar exports. 

The report was adopted. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR, 
LIMITED 


DAMAGING EFFECT OF CRIPPLING 
TAXATION 


SIR JOSEPH BALL’S SPEECH 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Lake View and Star, Limited, was held on 
December 15, 1950, at The Chartered 
insurance Institute, London, E.C. 

Sir Joseph Ball, K.B.E. (chairman of the 
company), presided. 

The chairman in the course of his speech 
said: The revenue from mining and re- 
treatment operations was £1,508,101, as com- 
pared with £1,163,586 for the previous year. 

An amount of £321,500 has been appro- 
priated for U.K. taxation, the increase of 
£151,000 over last year’s figure being 
accounted for by the increased mining profits 
earned, and to an increase in the profits tax 
due to the higher rate in force and to the 
larger dividend proposed. 

Your directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 1s. 6d. per share, making 
a total dividend for the year of 2s. 6d. per 
share, as against 2s. for the previous year. 

The estimated ore reserves at July 1, 1950, 
total 4,292,400 tons, averaging 4.77 dwts per 
ton, an increase of 196,000 tons. 

I regret to say that labour remains in short 
supply in Western Australia, despite the fact 
that the group migration scheme, which was 
started in 1949, is still in full operation. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


I cannot conclude my remarks without 
referring to the very damaging effect of the 
present crippling burden of U.K. taxation on 
mining Companies registered in this country. 
The sources of British capital for new mining 
enterprises are being rapidly dried up by 
these heavy inroads on savings ; and, mining 
companies are being deprived of the 
opportunity of setting aside the funds neces- 
sary to provide for unavoidable new capital 
expenditure. 

For many years past, London has been the 
financial centre of the overseas mining in- 
dustry, but today, what do we find? The 
growing scarcity of “risk” capital in the 
United Kingdom is driving mining com- 
panies to look for it elsewhere ; and, there 
is an increasing tendency for companies to 
seek Treasury permission to transfer the seat 
of management to countries where, at the 
present time, the burden of taxation is both 
much lower and more reasonably applied. 

We have received suggestions that we 
should transfer the control of the company 
to Australia but after careful consideration 
the board have come to the unanimous con- 
clusion that the disadvantages arising from 
any such change are so great as to outweigh 
the financial gain to be derived from it. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMBINED EGYPTIAN MILLS 


VAST DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


SIR JOHN REYNOLDS ON FACTORS AFFECTING 
EXPORT TRADE 


The twenty-first ordinary annual general 
meeting of Combined Egyptian Mills, Limited 
was held on December 20th in Manchester, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Reynolds, Bt., 
M.B.E., J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The trading profit at £1,252,242 compares 
favourably with 1949 at £1,244,750. It must 
be remembered that the “fine trade” experi- 
enced hesitation in its markets during the 
opening months of the year but subsequent 
trading fully made good the slow opening 
period. The profit constitutes a record for 
your company. 


Your directors have considered it prudent 
to place a further £100,000 to stock contin- 
gencies reserve, which will now stand at 
£200,000. The operation of the “ Cover” 
Scheme in theory protects us against fluctua- 
tions but there are eventualities which must 
be provided for in view of the abnormally 
high price of our raw material. 


The burden of these prices and the wide 
fluctuations with which we have had to con- 
tend will be clearly illustrated to you when I 
tell you that the two sharp rises which took 
place in October alone will absorb an extra 
£400,000 of our resources. Your best quality 
of Egyptian cotton today is ruling at about 
60d. per lb. over prewar, or a rise of some 
800 per cent. 


A further £150,000 has been placed to 
general reserve, bringing this reserve in our 
balance sheet to £500,000. We recognise that 
this ploughing back of profits is at the share- 
holders’ expense. This increase in reserves 
should and does improve the value of his 
property, but is cold comfort to the man 
who reasonably wants income. 

I desire to call attention to the very large 
amount required for taxation, for, out of the 
profits of the year no less than £485,710 has 
to be provided. Taxation demands, including 
in particular the tax on undistributed profits, 
have now reached a scale of pure expropria- 
tion and are such a burden on the resources 
of all companies as to be a profound brake 
on progress. The demands of Government 
must of necessity be heavy but the main- 
tenance of taxation in peacetime at a pitch 
which allows no slack for emergency is pro- 
foundly disturbing. As a result of this taxa- 
tion, satisfactory though the profits of your 
company are, they do no more than suffice 
to provide the new money which the steady 
modernisation of your mills demands. 


Production figures continue to improve 
due to an increased labour force now stand- 
ing at 8,085 as against 7,689 last year and to 
a steady tightening up of production methods 
and the elimination of bottlenecks. 


As regards sales, our order book is now 
highly satisfactory and all mills are sold well 
forward. 


OVERSEA MARKETS 


During the year most of our former markets 
have been supplied with our yarns, and 
regular visits by representatives from our sales 
department have been made to many oversea 
markets. We believe in the closest personal 
contact with our customers. We have been 
happy to have many of these customers and 
agents from oversea to visit us at our mills, 
and the year, from an exporting point of 
view, has been one of promise. 


Unfortunately, restrictions due to monetary 


controls and licensing difficulties have affected 
very seriously many of our markets: under 
this heading is included the current quota 
allowed for Western Germany. This is far too 
small for normal usage between our two 
countries. In many trade arrangements made 
on a governmental base we feel that cotton 
yarn should be classed as a vital product for 
export. It must be wondered sometimes 
whether our authorities dealing with these 
questions realise the.full value of cotton yarn 
as an export. 


It is interesting to recall that at the end of 
the last century the exports of cotton yarn 
from Lancashire were around 250,000,000 Ib. 
per annum. In 1936-37 the average was 
approximately 160,000,000 Ib. while last year 
(1949) yarn exported was 82,000,000 Ib. only. 
In this calendar year (1950), unless there is a 
sharp upward trend during the remaining part 
of the year, the figures will show a further 
sharp contraction. 

The production of spun rayons and fibres 
from other synthetics shows a progressive 
increase with a considerable improvement on 
our prewar figures. Further developments 
in this field are contemplated. 


POSITION OF SHAREHOLDERS 


It is regrettably fashionable at present in 
certain quarters to regard the shareholder as 
something of a parasite. His profits are 
largely appropriated by the revenue and any 
desire he may show for a share in increased 
prosperity is castigated as profiteering. ‘That 
your board has been unable this year to 
improve the shareholders’ position by larger 
distribution is not due to failure by them to 
understand his problems but to a desire to 
conserve the company’s resources so as to 
assure so far as possible that the shareholders’ 
property is in first-class order and so equip 
that when the trade cycle turns, the less 
favourable conditions can be faced with con- 
fidence. 


During the year we have expended 
£283,659 on capital additions and some 
£310,000 on repairs and renewals. We are 
further committed, as our balance sheet 
shows, to modernisation schemes which will 
cost £405,000 over the next two years and 
we have also continued to employ a firm of 
redeployment consultants. 


I deprecate the measuring of improvement 
by the publication of larger and larger sums 
spent, as if spending alone would achieve its 
ends. Most spinning improvements must be 
geared to weaving requirements and _ ll 
modernisation geared to the labour force 
available and to the acceptance by trade 
unions of redeployment without which 
modernisation may prove ineffective. Your 
board has planned its expenditure with these 
factors in mind fully aware that high-priced 
new machinery standing idle or under- 
employed due to shortage of labour or 
whatever cause, is even more disastrous than 
idle old machinery. 


THE FUTURE 


Our shareholders will wish to have some 
expression of opinion from the board about 
the future. No chairman would be so unwise 
as tO prognosticate what the future holds, 
but it may suffice to say that the weeks since 
closing these accounts are satisfactory and 
that our sales forward, which cover some 
months of delivery, give us grounds for sober 
optimisin. 

The bitter lessons of the past have not 
gone unlearnt and we hope that the spirit of 
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co-operation in the industry will not be 
destroyed by a return of the excessive in- 
dividualism which marred the 1930s. 


The price of long stapled cotton at approxi- 
mately 800 per cent. over prewar is, of course. 
a danger to the trade. It would be a much 
greater danger but that competitive fibres are 
either relatively ee - in the case of 
wool, or in very s su » as in the cas 
of synthetic fibres. — : 

Some fears have been expressed on the 
availability of the types of cotton we require 
Certainly the drastic reduction in the export- 
able surplus of American cotton, and the 
Brazilian cotton crop disaster, have created 
for the cotton consuming countries the most 

t situation experienced for many years 
past. I think I can safely say, however, that 
as far as our raw cotton supplies are con- 
cerned your board has every confidence that 
no insurmountable difficulties will arise 
during the coming year and that the neces- 
sary cotton will be forthcoming to meet our 


needs and any hoped-for increase in pro- 
duction. 


Looking ahead, Japan is a clear and obvious 
roblem, but your group of mills, being as it 
is in the quality range of goods, is not as 
vulnerable as some to the first flush of this 
competition. No reasonable man, however, 
can see a solution in the enforced restriction 
of Japanese effort ; that way in the end lies 
war. We should not have to fear fair com- 
petition and can but hope that the rise in the 
standard of living in Japan will continue and 
thereby reduce the disparity between our two 
economies. 

The earning capacity of your company is 
steadily increasing ; we are well sold ahead 
and hope that our present improvement will 
not only hold but increase to the benefit of 
all those who share in the life of the company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of The Industrial Credit Company, Limited, 
was held recently at 9, Leinster Street, 
Dublin, Mr J. P. Colbert, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The year has 
been one of increasing activity in the com- 
pany’s business both rom the point of view 
of the variety of proposals submitted and the 
total demand for industrial financing. 


Since the commencement of business in 
1933 the company has, apart from its general 
industrial financing by way of loans, guaran- 
tees, etc., carried through 43 public flotations 
of capital. Some 25,000 persons in the 26 
Counties have invested in these Irish in- 
dustrials sponsored by The Industrial Credit 
Company, and I think we may fairly claim 
that, largely due to the operations of your 
company, Irish industrial securities now rank, 
in the opinion of the genuine investor, equally 
with first-class industrials quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange. 


As regards the general finances of the 
company, we are constantly receiving projects 
for the establishment of entirely new indus- 
tries involving large amounts of capital. In 
this regard one has all the time to bear in 
mind that, as compared with the prewar 
period, estimates for buildings, plant and 
machinery and also allowance for working 
capital are trebled. 


If an investor had put an equal amount 
into each individual security _ publicly 


sponsored by The Industrial Credit Company 
his yield in the latest year would be just 
under 7 per cent. The total profit available 
for allocation amounts to £112,990. 


The report was adopted. 
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HEENAN AND FROUDE 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN 
MR ALAN P. GOOD'S REVIEW 


The forty-cighth annual general meeting of 
Heenan and Froude, Limited, was held on 
December 18th at Worcester, Mr Charles 
L. Hill presiding in the absence of the chair- 
man, Mr Alan P. Good. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 

It is once again my pleasant task to review 
2 vear’s trading which has surpassed all 
previous records, both by the parent company 
and by the group as a whole. The demand 
for your company’s products in the home 
markets has again expanded and, despite the 
many difficulties in world markets, overseas 
orders have been well maintained with the 
overal] result that orders received during the 
year were well in excess of deliveries, even 
though the value of the output from the works 
was the highest achieved in the company’s 
jong history of trading, and the order book 
stands at an all-time record. The taxed 
profits of the parent company, before credit- 
ing subsidiaries’ profits, are sufficient to meet 
the net dividends on the whole of the issued 
capital, and the total net profits of the sub- 
sidiaries show a very Satisfactory return. 

The foundations of the business have been 
wel] laid in the past and the building has con- 
unued unabated every year, developing new 
products, improving the old and opening up 
fresh markets either direct by the parent com- 
pany or by the acquisition of other businesses. 
In 1936, when the first public issue of the 
company’s shares was made, the net profits 
of the parent company and its one subsidiary 
at that time were less than £23,000, and we 
have come a long way in a relatively short 
ume from that modest figure to the group 
net profit of nine companies of £327,358 for 
the year under review. In the same period 
issued share capital has grown from £94,558 
10 £824,288, and group sales, spread over a 
wide range of plant and equipment for 
diverse industries throughout the world, have 
increased from less than £250,000 to well 
over £3,500,000. 


COMPETITIVE PRICES ESSENTIAL 


To maintain production at maximum 
Capacity there must necessarily be a full order 
book and this can only be achieved by keep- 
ing the prices of the company’s products at 
a competitive level ; it follows that we must 
continually progress in production technique 
and keep our capital equipment up to the 
highest standards of efficiency ; we must be 
able to replace existing machinery if and 
when more efficient machines are marketed. 
But with this there is linked the question of 
company taxation which places a severe strain 
n available cash resources and it is inevitable 
that a full order book, with much contract 
work of up to five years’ duration, brings 
with it a high level of work in progress tying 
up working capital. 

Every rise in the price of materials, in 
wages and in ovethend expenses lessens the 
Power of working capital to finance a given 
volume of production. The company must 
keep its liquid resources at a workable level 
by ploughing back a substantial part of taxed 
Profits, and dividend limitation becomes a 
policy, in the particular circumstances as they 
affect your company, which we must apply 
of our own free will as being in the best 
interests of the company. Your directors 
Tecognise, however, that there is a wide dis- 
Parity between the issued share capital and 
the value of the net assets of the company 
and its subsidiaries and accordingly, recom- 
mend a small bonus issue to the Ordinary 
Shareholders on a one-for-ten basis. It is 
hoped to maintain the dividend on the in- 
creased capital. 

report was adopted. 


WALMSLEYS (BURY) 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Papermaking 
Machinery and Equipment) 


GRATIFYING INCREASE OF PROFITS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Walmsleys (Bury) Limited was held on 
December 15th at Bury. 

Mr J. Wolstenholme, chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: 

_The annual accounts show that the 
Walmsley group has emerged from the first 
five postwar years in a healthy condition. 

The group profit for the year to June 30, 
1950, before charging taxation, is £424,498, 
as compared with £293,590 for the previous 
year. 

After charging taxation and deducting the 
proportion of subsidiary company’s profits 
attributable to minority shareholders the 
group profits become £196,222, as compared 
with £116,577 last year. 

The sum of £20,000 has been set aside 
for reserves for pensions, debtors and stocks. 
The recommended dividends absorb £33,550, 
and there remains £142,672 to be added to 
the balance brought forwerd. This means 
that after providing for a final dividend of 
10 per cent. on the ordinary share capital 
there remains an amount of £476,868 to be 
carried forward in the profit and loss account. 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES 


The associated companies are Walmsleys 
(Bury) Limited, Bentley and Jackson Limited, 
Ashworth and Parker Limite¢—all in Bury— 
together with Walker Brothers (Wigan) 
Limited, and John Wood and Sons Limited, 
both at Wigan. 

Paper and pulpmaking machinery repre- 
sents by far the largest field in which we 
operate, and within this sphere come the 
major activities of Walmsleys (Bury) Limited, 
and Bentley and Jackson Limited. During 
the period under review Walker Brothers 
(Wigan) Limited have also made a very 
valuable contribution to the overall output 
of this specialised type of machinery. 

Over the 12 months we have supplied 
single and double drum and endless rope 
haulage mechanisms and also sinking winders 
to collieries at home and abroad. 

Inquiries and orders actually on hand indi- 
cate continuity of this nationally important 
work, and we intend to develop and, if pos- 
sible, extend this phase of our activities. 

During the 12 months under review Walker 
Brothers’ railcar programme has been main- 
tained. Delivery includes four complete 
railcars to Peru, all of which are giving satis- 
factory service. 

Our refuse collecting and vehicle pro- 
gramme is perhaps our most difficult section. 

The general engineering activities of the 
group have been more than maintained. I 
should like to refer to the valuable contribu- 
tion made by Ashworth and Parker Limited. 

With taxation carrying off such a large 
share of profits the board would be failing 
in its duty towards you and the employees 
of the company if ample provision were not 
made for the funds needed to sustain and 
where possible improve both the volume and 
quality of the work done. It is, after all, 
only out of profits after tax that business 
can renew its vitality, a point which appears 
to be frequently overlooked in some circles. 

We feel justified in taking a conservative 
view of our resources in these unsettled 
times. We hope that the conservation and 
building up of strength which has gone on 
inside this Company will, for many years to 
come, enable the provision of stable rewards 
to the three partners in the enterprise— 
namely, to the shareholders, to those who 
work in it, and to those who buy its products. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP 
DEMAND FOR BOTTLED BEERS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Ind Coope and Allsopp Limited was held 
on December 15th in London, Col. the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Courthope, P.C., M.C., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement. 


The National Government, followed by the 
Labour Government, have launched what has 
been described as the Welfare State, and our 
industry has been called upon to play a not 
insubstantial part in aiding collection of the 
revenue that has been required. Not only 
has beer become relatively much more expen- 
sive, but the very improved society that the 
duty on beer helps to finance is designed, 
through better education and increasing 
facilities for use of leisure time, to decrease 
excessive consumption. 


With the continuation of this policy, to 
which all parties are wed, the trend over the 
years has been, and must continue to be, 
towards decline in the purchase of beer per 
head of the consuming population. That 
demand which is maintained will inevitably 
become more selective, and it has been with 
this in mind that increasing amounts have 
been and must continue to be spent in im- 
provement of both the article for sale and the 
environment in which it is sold. 


Increases in both group and parent trading 
profits have been due to growing demands 
for bottled beer, in particular Double 
Diamond, and to economies in production. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
stock, making 30 per cent. for the year. 

The report was adopted. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST 


RECORD GROSS INCOME 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Second Industrial Trust Limited was held 
on December 14th in London. 


Mr Lionel A. Stride (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said:—Once more I 
have to tell you that the gross income of the 
Trust for the year under review constitutes 
a fresh record. At £113,216 it is nearly 
£8,000 higher. We have increased the 
transfer to general reserve from £10,000 to 
£15,000 this year, making a total for this 
reserve of £115,000. We recommend that a 
final dividend of 6} per cent. should be paid, 
making 9 per cent. for the year, which will 
leave £61,831 to be carried forward, against 
£58,892 brought in from last year. 


The revenue of the Trust has remained so 
buoyant, earnings this year on the ordinary 
stock being over 17 per cent., that we have 
been able not only to increase our reserves 
substantially, but also to recommend a sthall 
but no doubt welcome increase of 1 per cent. 
on the ordinary dividend. The increase is 
admittedly a modest one, but it is one we 
hope to be able to maintain provided con- 
ditions deteriorate no further. 


The valuation of our investments at 
September 30th last, which stand in our 
books at £1,478,195, reveals this year an 
appreciation over cost of £485,027, or approxi- 
mately 33 per cent. 


It would be foolish for me even to attempt 
to forecast the future of the Trust over the 
next twelve months. However, stockholders 
may rest assured that the board is fully alive 
to the difficulties which may be ahead. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries Limited was held on December 
15th at Birmingham, Mr Cyril C. Maudslay 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated address: Your directors are very 
pleased to report another year’s successful 
trading. During the year the capitals of 
three subsidiaries were increased, one by 
subscription in cash, one by issue of bonus 
shares and the third by purchase of the 
remaining outside holding. As a result of the 
latter transaction, your company now have 
100 per cent. holding in all but one of the 
subsidiaries. 

Capital and reserves amount to no less 
than £3,515,481, or almost 367 per cent. 
of the capital subscribed. The total capital 
employed is almost £4,500,000. There is a 
new item appearing under the heading of 
Revenue Reserves, namely: Stock Reserves 
—{75,000. Following the revaluation of the 
£ sterling, the price of virgin aluminium was 
raised by £22 per ton, namely: from £90 to 
£112, and since the close of our financial 
vear the price has again been advanced by 
£8, making a total of £120. In the case of 
re-melt aluminium, the advances have been 
even greater, whilst the costs of zinc, copper, 
silicon magnesium have also risen. 
Undoubtedly, one of the reasons for the 
increased costs is due to the unsettled state 
of world politics in general. 

The profit and loss account shows a net 
profit for the year of £462,314, after charging 
a greater sum, namely £546,176, in respect 
of taxation. The net profit shows an inrrease 
of £179,381. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


All the iron foundries have been very fully 
occupied throughout the year. The impres- 
sive expansion of the automobile industry has 
made heavier demands than ever before on 
our iron foundries. All have achieved record 
output, and have made considerable additions 
to production capacity in new and more 
modern equipment. Order books are satis- 
factorily fuli. Whilst pressure on aluminium 
foundries has not been so great as on iron, 
they have been working throughout the year 
at a satisfactory level of output. In particular, 
pressure die section has made notable 
advances jin total output and in size and 
complexity of castings produced, and has 
spread production over a wider range. 

Gravity die foundries have done well in 
every way. The sand foundries have not the 
same mass production opportunities as some 
of the other sections, and must rely more 
on the special demands of aircraft and heavy 
vehicle industries, which are subject to 
fluctuations. Excellent technical develop- 
ments have been achieved herein. 

Magnesium foundries have continued busy 
throughout the year, and the newer high 
stcength alloys recently developed have 
proved their worth wherever high strength 
and low weight are needed at high and low 
temaperatures. There is certainly a promising 
future for these. Orders books here also are 
reasonably full for some time ahead. 

Our products do not lend themselves to 
direct export, with the exception of wrought 
light alloys, of which 16 per cent. of total 
output was exported during the year. How- 
ever, about 70 per cent. of all the products of 
foundries and rolling mills form essential 
parts of export goods of high value. 

Technical development and plant improve- 
ment have been actively maintained. Order 
books are well filled, but the effect of defence 
demands and metal rationing cannot be fore- 
seen. You may be assured, however, that 
events will find competent and courageous 
management ready to cope with them. 

The report was adopted. 


KRAMAT PULAI LIMITED 


MR H. ASHWORTH HOPE’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Kramat Pulai Limited was held on 
December 14th at the offices, 73, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 

Mr H. Ashworth Hope, chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, circulated to mem- 
bers : — 

In Malaya practically mo prospecting has 
been carried out during the past twelve years 
and a number of the existing proved areas are 
nearing exhaustion. Prospecting is now a very 
costly undertaking owing to the increased cost 
of labour and the greater depth of the areas 
which frequently have to be examined. The 
Malayan Government compelled the com- 
pany to bear the cost of providing 35 armed 
special constables to protect our large field 
party. 

Even if prospecting started now it would 
be many years before sufficient payable areas 
were found. 


TAXATION 


No economy can support for long a rate 
of taxation which extracts over 40 per cent. 
of the national income. 


We pay 9s. in the £ income tax and 30 
per cent. on distributed profit or a totai tax 
on profits used for dividends of 61.5 per 
cent.—more than 12s. in the £. 


TERRORISM IN MALAYA 


The public need to be roused to the pitch 
of indignation against the supine and hesitant 
policy of the British Government and parti- 
cularly those British Far Eastern officials who 
advise the Foreign Office that recognition of 
the new Government at Peking by the British 
would help to counter the Communist 
terrorism in Malaya. 

An assurance from the Government that 
the troops would remain in Malaya until the 
trouble was cleared up should have been 
given years ago. Counter propaganda alone 
is entirely futile. 

His Majesty’s Government announced in 

March its intention of contributing substan- 
tially towards the cost of the emergency. I 
was very sceptical of this promise and felt 
sure the Treasury would devise some scheme 
that would enable the contribution to derive 
its source from Malaya. 
_ My doubts were justified when, on the 
instructions of the British Government, the 
Malayan Government announced its perni- 
cious rubber tax amounting to eight times 
the existing duty, basing taxation on the false 
principle of uncertain future prices, 

The public indignation aroused in Malaya 
compelled the Government to adopt a basis 
of taxation more consistent with equity and 
common sense. 

In view of Sir Harold Briggs’ public state- 
ment that there had been a notable rise in 
major guerrilla incidents during Qctober, it 
is difficult to appreciate why he should give 
prominence to the intention of replacing units 
of the British Army by special police. 

The Malayan Government is constantly 
appealing to the public, and in particular to 
the Chinese, to come forward with informa- 
tion which may lead to the rounding up of 
terrorist bands. Almost in the same breath 
we are told that the troops may be withdrawn 
at any time. How can this inspire confidence 
in the ability of the Government to protect 
those willing and anxious to give information. 
Any suggestion of a withdrawal of military 


strength must have the effect of stimulating 
Communist morale. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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KLINGER 
MANUFACTURING 


LARGER NET PROFIT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Klinger Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on December 19th in 
London, Mr J. L. Callow, the chairman. 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report ani 
accounts for the year ended September 30th 
The net profit for the year is £201,399, com- 
pared with £111,887 for the previous year 


An interim dividend of 10 per cent. fre- 
of income tax was paid on May 31, 1950, 
and your board recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 20 per cent. free of income 
tax on the ordinary stock. 


The increase in the company’s profits is 
closely related to the programme of expan- 
sion, development and plant modernisation, 
which continues to be carried out in all 
departments. During the year under review, 
£200,641 has been expended on plant and 
machinery, and you will recall that £152,930 
was spent in the previous year. As a result 
of the increase in plant, the quantities pro- 
duced during the year were considerably 
greater than those of the previous year. Cor- 
respondingly, the value of our sales is larger 
than that of the previous year, and it is 
pleasing to report a substantial increase in 
our export sales. 


MARGATE FACTORY 


The Margate factory and training centre 
has also contributed to the progress re- 
ported. What was, in 1949, principally a 
training centre is now predominantly a pro- 
duction unit, and some 250 operatives are 
at work. Building has commenced on the 
new main factory which is being built for 
us by the Margate Corporation. 


The expansion of our business has naturally 
involved some increase in the amount of stock 
and work in progress, but the company’s 
stock position remains sound. 


The issued capital of the company 2 
September 30, 1950, was £164,750, but as 
you will have noted, our fixed and curren: 
assets at that date exceeded the million mark, 
amounting to £1,091,690. I have referred 
on earlier occasions to the large difference 
between the issued capital and the amount 
of capital and reserves. These you will note 
from the balance sheet amount to £754,295. 
Stockholders have already been informed of 
the board’s proposals regarding capital issues 
which will provide further funds for develop- 
ment and working capital. 


The satisfactory results now placed before 
you have been achieved in the face of ever- 
increasing difficulties arising from erratic 
movements in raw material prices and the 
innumerable restrictions which manufacturers 
have to contend with. 


The report was adopted ; resolutions were 
passed increasing the capital from £400,000 
to £600,000 by the creation of 800,000 new 

inary shares of 5s. each ; the capitalisation 
of certain sums and their distribution as a 
bonus issue of stock. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to: — 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


ESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATION 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Associated British Maltsters, Limited, will 
te held on January &th. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, Mr H. 
Nutcombe Hume, C.B.E., M.C.:— 


The results we are able to lay before you 
are better than we had hoped, and the profits 
for the year ended on August 31, 1950, show, 
efter providing for taxation, a moderate 
nerease over those of the two previous years. 


The brewing trade in this country is, and 
always will be, our mainstay, in spite of the 
fact that we sell a substantial proportion of 
cur output to the food trades, we do an 
ppreciable amount of export to breweries all 
ver the world, and we have a number of 
subsidiary activities in the animal food and 
cther trades. 

We are independent maltsters for sale, and 
shen consumpuon is high we benefit greatly, 
rut when it falls we are liable to suffer a 
disproportionate reduction in malt purchases 
irom those brewers who make some of their 
own malt. We are proud to believe that we 
give such service and quality as convinces our 
orewer and other friends that it pays them to 
continue to patronise the independent malt- 
siers who, like ourselves, have kept ahead of 
the umes. 


The introduction of the combine harvester, 
and the new basis upon which the relations 
with malting labour have been established, 
have meant heavy expenditure on buildings 
end equipment. In the old days maltings 
were nearly always small units dependent to 
« large extent on manual operation—a method 
which often produced excellent malt. But 
nowadays labour demands a high degree of 
mechanisation, and the farmer delivers from 
his combine in a few weeks a volume of 
material which formerly reached the maltster 
over half the year. 


These two major changes have involved 
your group of companies so far in capital 
expenditure of about £1,000,000, and, as 
shown in the balance sheet, we have further 
commitments of about £500,000. Thus, while 
‘acing the prospect of falling trade and profits, 
we have had to provide for this heavy capital 
expenditure. With careful management we 
hope to be able to finance ourselves without 
resorting to further capital issues, and to 
maintain our dividend. 


BARLEY PRICE AGREEMENT 


The malting season of 1949-50 had few 
outstanding features. Thanks to the fact that 
‘twas the driest harvest for many years, we 
were able to handle the storage problem 
without undue difficulty. But the 1950-51 
‘tason we are now operating is a very different 
Matter. From seed time to harvest the 
weather was very much less favourable than 
mn the previous year, so that farmers not only 
had a very expensive harvest, but much of 
their grain crops was ruined. 


So soon as the position was generally 
tealised prices of barley rose rapidly until 
there was devised an agreement between the 
nel Farmers’ Union, the Brewers’ 
ees Maltsters’ Association, and oihers, 
omiting the maximum price of barley to 
ont Per quarter of 448 lb. on the growers’ 
am, plus the maximum merchant’s com- 
he of 5s. and the‘cartage, screening, and 
ee a charges incurred. The otherwise 
bar y desirable step of removing price con- 
ir was unfortunately badly mistimed and 
“SEN against the advice of people who were 


‘1 @ Position to foresee the danger. The 


result has been to bring Practically all grades 
of barley to the maximum price regardless 
of quality, and thus to encourage farmers to 
“im at securing the highest possible yield 
per acre instead of growing the finest quality 
for which their land is suited, as used to be 
the case when good quality commanded a 
worth-while premium. 
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The contingency reserve we have now built 
up to £550,000 is, in the opinion of your 
board, all needed both to adjust the value of 
our fixed assets and to finance the construc- 
tion of the buildings and plant we are now 
installing to meet the changed conditions in 
our trade. 





BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL WORKS 


HIVING-OFF OF NON-STEEL ASSETS AGREED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


MR J. W. GARTON’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second annual general mecting 
of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Limited, was 
held on December 20th in Sheffield. — 

Mr J. W. Garton (the chairman) presided, 
and the following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

You will have seen from the circular letter 
calling a meeting for the appointment of a 
stockholders’ representative, that our appli- 
cation for hiving-off of certain non-steel 
assets, which was mentioned in my statement 
last year, has been agreed in principle. I 
had hoped that in sending oui the accounts 
together with my statement I should have 
been able to put before you particulars of 
the hiving-off arrangements. This is un- 
fortunately not yet possible, and I very much 
regret the delay, but as no doubt you will 
appreciaie the work is very involved. 

I would now refer to the year under 
review. I appreciate that your interest in 
these figures may be somewhat academic, 
but I would like to point out some of the 
interesting points. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The net profit brought into the profit and 
loss appropriation account of the holding 
company is £348,998, as against £233,871 
for the previous year. This is after allowing 
for the amounts of subsidiary companies’ 
profits attributable to outside shareholders 
and the amounts retained by those sub- 
sidiaries. 

During the course of the year certain of 
our outstanding taxation habilities have been 
clarified, and we have been able to settle 
the amount due on an outstanding foreign 
royalty. The result of this is that we have 
been able to bring back as surplus £50,000 
in respect of the provisions which we made 
to cover these possible liabilities. At the 
same time our taxation advisers have investi- 
gated our future tax liability, especially in 
regard to deferred repairs executed, and it 
has resulted in a transfer of £200,000 from 
the future taxation reserve to general reserve. 

As last year we are obliged by the Iron 
and Steel Act, 1949, to retain our dividend 
at the same rate as in previous years. No 
special appropriations are recommended this 
year, and thus the whole of the surplus, 
after paying the dividends, is left in the profit 
and less account, resulting in an increase in 
that balance of approximately £338,000. 


IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 


You will observe that the company have 
continued to expend sums well in excess of 
the depreciation provision on additions and 
replacements to buildings, plant and 
machinery. The liquid position has im- 
proved considerably, and there is now a 
surplus of current assets over current habili- 
ties of £1,549,656, as against £1,199,317 last 


ear 

The fall in value of the quoted invest- 
ments, as you see from the consolidated 
balance sheet, continued. The resultant loss 
is well covered by an investment reserve. 


Since the date of the accounts, the value of 
the underlying investments has improved, 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
The consolidated balance sheet of the 


Hoffmann Maaufacturing Company, Limited, 
is produced as part of the year’s report, and 
as you will see that company has had a very 
successful year ending on December 31, 


1949. The position of this company in the 


ball bearing industry allows us reasonable 
hope for the future. 


The South African Company had a very 
satisfactory year and further improved its 


trading position. 


Our stainless steel fabrication works in 


Leeds had a good year, continuing the steady 
expansion to which I referred in my state- 
ment last year. 
pressed has been amply rewarded, and we 


The confidence then ex- 


look forward to further expansion by this 


undertaking. 


NEW PROJECTS 


Of the various schemes mentioned last 
year. the forge and mill departments are now 
practically complete. Other projects are 
going on at an increasing rate, but there is 
still much to deo. 

OUTPUT 

Once again your company has to report 
an increase in the ingot production, thus im- 
proving on last year’s record. Consequent 
upon this our overall sales have been the 
highest yet attained. 

Future output is dependent on the ade- 
quate supply of raw materials. The position 
is showing signs of becoming difficult. Steps 
to improve the position in respect of these 
matters are, the company understands, re- 
ceiving attention at the very highest level. 

In co-operation with our customers, we 
are continuing to develop types of special 
steels to meet particularly arduous require- 
ments in service. 

The recent decision regarding engineers’ 
wages must of necessity materially increase 
our wages bill and consequently our costs of 
production. 

Your company continues to provide much 
help to those employed here through its 
benevolent and welfare funds, particularly 
those who have grown old in our service. 
The canteen and sports facilities are much 
used, and despite the fact that they need 
heavy subsidies, this sphere of our activities 
might usefully be extended when time and 
materials permit. We have recently acquired 
20 acres of land to be used as a new sports 
ground. 

I would like, on behalf of yourselves and 
of your directors, to thank the whole of the 
emplovees, both present and past, who have, 
during the life of the company, loyally served 
it. It 1s no mere formality to say that our 
thanks are due to them for their continued 
co-operation end hard work, and we have no 
Goubt that this excellent spirit will continue 
in the future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARRISONS AND 
CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


FURTHER STRENGTHENING OF 
RESERVES 


At the annual general meeting on Decem- 
ber 19th, Mr H. Eric Miller, the chairman, 
stated that the group profit amounted to 
£1,157,263 before deduction of taxation ; the 
net profit being £451,668. Group reserves 
and undistributed profits now total 
£2,129,000, an amount almost equal to the 
issued share capital. 


The heavy additional rubber export duty 
recently imposed by the Malayan Govern- 
ment had rightly come in for castigation in 
the public press from so many angles that he 
could on this occasion content himself with 
voicing appreciation of the part played by the 
Rubber Growers’ Association and the Rubber 
Trade Association in defence of the industry. 
From the political angle nothing could have 
been. more inept than the administration’s 
failure to take their Legislative Council into 
prior consultation before proceeding with an 
impost which was bound to be resented and 
could not have been more. ill-timed. Along 
with others who were deeply interested in 
the course of events in Malaya, he regretted 
having to make that protest at a time when 
the Malayan Government had so many pre- 
occupations on its hands. Was it even now 
too late for them to reverse their ill-judged 
policy in this matter ? 


The recent rioting in Singapore was a 
reminder of how much inflammable human 
material there was at hand for any spark to 
set alight. That applied with equal emphasis 
to Indonesia where the Japanese occupation 
had also left sinister legacies. 


By contrast, North Borneo is like a peace- 
ful oasis in a troubled world, and our advices 
indicate that in an unpretentious way rapid 
strides have been made in rehabilitating the 
working economy of the territory, where 
devastation during the Japanese occupation 
had been particularly harsh. 


Business in China is only possible on a 
much reduced scale, but in Formosa, under 
the able guidance of Mr N. F. Myers, who 
has just returned after a short furlough, our 
offices there are doing a lot of useful work 
and making their contribution to the general 
pool. 

Reviewing the tea industry he said that 
world production and consumption are now 
more nearly in equilibrium, but, until U.K. 
stocks are built up, he expects to see high 
prices continue, with inevitable fluctuations 
at Eastern auctions. The outlook for the tea 
trade here when the London auctions are 
resumed in April, 1951, is in no sense clear. 
The proposed auctions will be very different 
from our prewar free market. They are how- 
ever one step towards re-establishing London 
as a centre of the trade. 


Speaking of rubber he described the recent 
market fever which produced price fluctua- 
tions of up to 9d. a pound im as many hours 
as paralysingly wed There is a healthier 
demand for natural rubber at the lower level 
now current. The demand for this com- 
modity is world wide and nobody is carrying 
stocks adequate for present-day conditions. 
Rubber has been outstandingly valuable in 
strengthening the dollar resources of the 
‘Sterling area and now that Marshall aid is to 
be suspended, it is more than ever important 
that stockpile buying should be continued in 
an orderly manner. 


The report was adopted, and a final divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. (making 25 per cent.) 
on the deferred ordinary stock was approved. 
At the ensuing extraordinary meeting a 
special resolution was passed adopting revised 
articles of association. 


WRIGHT SADDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 
IN TURNOVER 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
the Wright Saddle Company, Limited, was 
held on December 19th at Birmingham, Mr 
Arthur Colegate, M.P. (the chairman) 
presiding. 


After he had dealt with the accounts, the 
chairman said: The turnover for the year 
ending August 3lst exceeded very substan- 
tially that of the previous year. This resulted 
in an increased trading profit of £93,698 as 
compared with a profit of £66,861 for 1949. 
Out of this no less a sum than £46,000 has 
to be reserved for taxation. 


Included in this amount is the sum of 
£6,500 which we are putting to a Taxation 
Equalisation Reserve Account to meet the 
deferred liability arising from the increase in 
the rate of Initial Allowance for Plant pro- 
vided by the Finance Act of 1949, 


INFLATED DEMANDS FOR TAXATION 


In this connection I must point cut what 
a tremendous drain on the liquid resources of 
the company these inflated demands for 
taxation are. At no time was it more essen- 
tial than it is to-day that British industry 
should seek out every possible avenue by 
which its plant and equipment may be made 
the most efficient in the world. Unless we 
do this we cannot hope to hold our own in 
the world situation which is developing, 
when many of the markets to which we 
export are taking steps to become indepen- 
dent of British imports. It is in this respect 
that the taxation policy the present 
Government is such a harmful one. There 
is little elbow room for experiments in new 
methods of production which may or may not 
succeed, yet such experiments are essential 
if we are to develop to the full the labour- 
saving possibilities that modern technology 
holds out. 


We have had to face a year of unprece- 
dented price increases in our most im- 
portant commodities, namely leather, wool 
and cotton. These increases have forced us 
to raise very considerably our own selling 
prices, and even at these prices suppliers are 
often not prepared to enter into firm contracts 
for delivery. Unfortunately the full effects 
of these raw material price increases have not 
yet made themselves felt, as it is our policy 
to pass on to our customers the benefit of 
stock bought at lower prices, but as we work 
at comparatively small margins of profit it is 
inevitable that in the near future our selling 
prices will again have to be raised. I would 
point out that although profits have shown a 
good recovery this year they do not fully 
reflect the advantages anticipated from the 
fact that the past year’s production was by 
far the highest in the history of the company. 
This fact was due to the sudden and rapid 
rise in the cost of leather towards the end of 
our financial year which more than absorbed 
the margin of profit which we should 
normally expect to make. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In spite, therefore, of a very full order 
book, the task of forecasting the future is 
almost impossible. We shall continue to do 
our best to meet our customers’ requirements 
in quality, quantity and price. The internal 
efficiency of the company has never reached 
a higher standard than is the case at present. 
Many improvements in our equipment have 
been introduced and we shall continue our 
policy of endeavouring to improve the quality 
of our products. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOSHUA HOYLE AND SONS 
HIGHER OUTPUT AND PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Joshua 
Hoyle and Sons, Limited, was held at Indi, 
Mill, Bacup, on Wednesday, December 20: 


Mr H. A. Enright, chairman and manag. 
ing director, who presided, said: 


Our turnover has expanded, the record 
figures for last year having been considerably 
exceeded. Our improved profits are largely 
due to increased production, reflecting the 
advantages gained by the costly schemes of 
modernisation and plant improvement and 
the various methods adopted to increase pro. 
ductivity. 

Our reputation stands very high, the 
demand for our gocds is well maintained 
and our order books are healthy. Business i; 
well divided between export, home trade 
and industrial users. In most sections we 
have been unable to satisfy the demands of 
our customers. We realise the importance 
of the utility programme and have continue! 
to make a valuable contribution to it. 


The trading profits of the group amount to 
£1.774.300, and I give below a summary; 
of the manner in which the profits have been 
appropriated : 








Percentay: 
of total 
£ profits 
ee | ee coon 921,050 51.91 
D:vidends—Net 215,926 12.17 
Retained Profits 637,324 35.92 
£1,774,300 100.00 


The total capital employed in the group i: 
now £5 467,267, which is, of course, based on 
the depreciated value of the fixed assets. 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
and bonus recommendations approved. 


TENNAMARAM PALM Oil 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND 
OUTPUT 


The twenty-seventh annual general me: 
ing of Tennamaram Palm Oil Company 
Limited, was held on December 20th, 11 
London, Mr J. Bligh Orr (the chairman 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circ. 
lated statement :— 


Final results for the year show tradinz 
profits almost identical with those of 194:- 
49. 1,084 tons of palm oil were produced, 
against 1,035 tons, while the output of kerne: 
amounted to 238 tons, against 205 tons. The 
net price realised for palm oil was £76 1: 
and for kernels £46 13s, 8d. For the calenda: 
year 1951 the Ministry of Food have agreed 
to buy the whole palm oil output for 
£104 10s. per ton f.o.b. The market price 
of kernels has risen appreciably and of the 
new season’s crop 79} tons have already been 
sold at a net figure of £55 18s. per ton. 


The figures are not unsatisfactory ; I wish 
the same could be said of production costs 
Our yield of palm oil is a low one, being 
only about half a ton an acre. Our overhead 
charges would be no greater on a 40 per cen’. 
higher crop, which we used to obtain pre- 
war. But the real trouble is the rise in labour 
wages and in the cost of materials. 

All field works have been kept up to date. 
The acreage statement discloses the addition 
of 484 acres to our replanted and interplanted 
area. 1344 acres of our reserve jungle on 


Hopeful have been planted. The balance of 
97 acres is now in hand. 


Your directors now recommend payment of 
a final dividend of 8 per cent., making 12 per 
cent. for the year on both classes of shares. 


The report was adopted. 
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LIVERPOOL 
WAREHOUSING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR W. MILLIGAN’S STATEMENT 


At the fifty-fifth annual general meeting 
in Liverpool on Tuesday (December 19th) 
the chairman presided and addressed the 
shareholders as follows :— 

Once more it is my very great pleasure 
to submit for your approval a favourable 
report and statement of accounts on the last 
year’s work. To me the result is all the more 
gratifying as for the last few years the cry has 
always been “full to capacity "—-or very 
nearly so—and it was not easy t> see where 
further improvement was to come from and 
yet—the record does still grow and we hope 
may continue to do so 

You will, of course, recognise that owing 
to the seasonal movement of commodities 
and raw materials the total quantity of gouds 
stored with us seldom remains static and 
that crop failures, international happenings 
and the peculiar purchasing procedures of the 
times tend to accentuate irregularity. Under 
these conditions large tonnages have at times 
to be housed or delivered within short 
periods, ail of which make heavy demands 
upon warehouse facilities and labour ; for- 
tunately, owing to the spread afforded by our 
numerous warehouses, we are in a position 
to effect speedy intake and delivery and thus 
make a useful contribution to the clearance 
of the dock quays and to the rapid turn- 
round of ships. These bulk movements, how- 
ever, especially when made at short notice, 
tend to reduce rather than increase earnings, 
and you will accoidingly appreciate that we 
have to keep a close eye on this problem, 
since our rental charges, which are our prin- 
cipal source of revenue, have been increased 
by only 25 per cent. over prewar. It is 
questionable whether any other branch of 
ndustry can equal this record and one could 
wish that charges for services throughout 
the country were kept correspondingly low. 

In the course of the year four additional 
warehouses have been added to our available 
-apacity and we expect to have some more in 
-ommission this next year. 

Our subsidiary, the Sandon Motor and 
Engineering Company, Limited, continues to 
do good work and we expect will do better 
still when some new machines now on order, 
become available ; we also hope to extend 
their premises in the near future. Their 
accounts are subjoined to our own and it is 
pleasing to see they show a gross trading sur- 
Plus of £22,824, of which amount £10,000 
has been placed to their general reserve. 
When comparing our own figures therefore 
with those of last year, this reserve of £10,000 
must not be disregarded. 

Here may I be allowed to remark that 
from the fact of no fresh communications 
being forthcoming you would doubtless con- 
clude that the Capital Issues Committee had 
tefused our application to capitalise part of 
our reserves. As you know, this proposal 
was made with a view to bringing our issued 
capital somewhat more into line with the 
amount actually employed in the business ; 
we can only regret the attitude of the com- 
mittee, which has recently refused us for the 
second time, but should any change take 
Place in the situation you shall be promptly 
informed. Incidentally, you will perhaps 
have been interested to note from our balance 
sheet that the total of our stockholders’ funds 
now stands at approximately £2,500,000— 
and you will appreciate that it is upon this 
Capital sum, after deduction of the proportion 
attributable to our preference shareholders, 
ak ae ordinary dividends should be calcu- 
ated. 


_ You will remember that at our last meet- 
ing I announced the retirement of Mr Harry 
Gaunt but, following his withdrawal, your 


directors felt it desirable to strengthen the 
board and were unanimous in inviting Mr 
Harold B. Mack to fill the vacancy. Mr 
Mack is probably already known to most of 
you. He is a qualified accountant, is a direc- 
tor of the shipping firm, J. J. Mack and Sons, 
Limited, and of several other commercial 
firms, so that his wide and varied business 
experience should prove of much value to the 
company. In accordance with our articles Mr 
Mack retires at this meeting, but is eligible 
and offers himself for re-election. 

I do not propose to take up time in going 
over all the details of the accounts submitted, 
Those details are very clearly set out. You 
have had some time to study them and I 
think you will agree they present a very clear 
Picture of the company’s financial position 
and there is little to be added in their con- 
nection. If there should be any questions I 
shall with pleasure endeavour to reply but 
first, I am sure you would wish me to thank 
one and all of our staff for their keen and de- 
voted work throughout the year. Promptness 
and efficiency in all directions is the keynote 
to our success and I am proud to say that we 
continue to enjoy those attributes in the 
fullest degree. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The annual general meeting was preceded 
by an extraordinary general meeting of the 
company at which new articles of association 
(designed to bring the existing articles into 
line with the Companies Act, 1948, and with 
modern practice) were adopted, 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND 
MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. H. TATHAM’S REVIEW 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency Company, Limited, was held on 
December 15th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr. W. H. 
Tatham, O.B.E., T.D., the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s review circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1950: 

The company has had a good year and 
increased profits have been made in all 
branches of the company’s business, 
especially in Australia but also in New 
Zealand. 





AUSTRALIA 


Increased turnover, both in quantity and 
value, in the wool and livestock departments 
were mainly responsible for the improved 
profits, though all departments had a good 

ear. 

. Seasonal conditions were on the whole 
favourable, though some areas in Queensland 
and New South Wales had too much rain 
in June and July. Not only were large areas 
of land flooded and many sheep drowned, 
but also, owing to the difficulties of proper 
supervision, losses due to blow-fly were 
severe. The lamb casualties have been heavy 
in these areas during September due to 
diseases arising from the wet conditions. 

We have continued to extend our interests 
by establishing sub-branches in favourable 
areas and we have also purchased some small 
country Stock and Station Agent businesses. 
The market for these businesses has become 
very competitive. 

The results so far in this current year 
have been satisfactory in Australia and 
weather conditions are favourable. Generally 
speaking, Australia has now enjoyed, con- 
secutively, a number of good seasons. It is 
as well to recollect that seasons in Australia 
can also be as consistently unfavourable. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The farming community in this Dominion 
has had a prosperous year which has reflected 
itself in increased turnover in all our depart- 
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ments. Unfoztunately our costs have also 
increased, due mainly to higher wages and 
salaries. During my visit this year I found 
the outlook in the country noticeably more 
optimistic than when I was there in 1947 
and gerierally keener and more confident. 
If this improved feeling can be maintained 
and lead to greater output per head, many 
of the difficulties being experienced by this 
remarkable country will disappear. 

Business continues to be good and the 
outlook for the current year is satisfactory 
in both North and South Islands. 

THE FUTURE 

Generally speaking, weather conditions 
continue to be favourable in both Australia 
and New Zealand and not only is the con- 
dition of stock good but the numbers of both 
sheep and cattle are rising. 

Stockholders will not need to be reminded 
that wool prices have increased sharply. It 
would appear that the demands for defence 
purposes, added to the fact that the demand 
by all consuming countries is still greater 
than available supplies, plus the fact that 
there is virtually no longer any reserve in 
the shape of the “J.O.” stocks, are likely to 
result in a continuation of prices at levels 
much higher than hitherto. 

Even at present-day prices wool has net 
risen proportionately as much as some of the 
other main commodities. Stockholders, how- 
ever, will recollect the hazards of our business 
and that commodity prices can fall as fast as 
they can rise. It should also be remembered 
that these higher prices bring in their train 
increased costs of running the business. 

The indications are that, subject to 
exceptional circumstances, the company will 
continue to make satisfactory progress Curing 
the ensuing year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


S. SMITH AND SONS 
(ENGLAND) 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of S. Smith 
and Sons (England) Limited was held on 
December 19th in London, Sir Allan 
Bordon-Smith, K.B.E., D.L., the chairman, 
presiding. 

He drew attention to the consolidated 
balance sheet showing that the total net assets 
were now £5,285,000 (£4,592,000 last year), 
and to the consolidated profit and loss 
account, which showed before taxation 
£1,101,000 (£850,000 last year) and the net 
figure of £420,000 (£346,000 last year). The 
balance carried forward to the S. Smith and 
Sons (England) Limited profit and Joss 
appropriation account was £325,000, of 
which it was proposed to allocate £150,000 
general reserve and £50,000 reserve for 
pensions. 

He explained that in deciding to recom- 
mend the same ordinary dividend as last 
year the directors were adhering to their 
conservative policy which had served the 
company sc well in the past, and that in the 
opinion of the board this policy should be 
maintained in respect of the year under con- 
sideration because of the need for conserving 
resources of the company in view of its 
capital commitments for extensions of the 
business. : 

Referring to progress made, the chairman 
noted that the policy of divisional segrega- 
tion of the company’s business had proved 
successful. 

Smiths Motor Accessories Limited, the 
oldest member of the group, had made more 
progress than any other division. Striking 
development had been made in carheaters 
and controlled ventilation, which had become 
a very important section of the company’s 
business. The new Witney factory for these 
manufacturers was now in production. 
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Smiths English Clocks, Limited, also re- 
ported an increased demand. Manufactur- 
ing facilities have been further developed, 
and it must now be considered as one of 
the largest clock and watch manufacturing 
organisations in the world and probably the 
largest exporter of clocks. 

Continuing the policy of specialised 
factories, these were spread over a wide area 
including England, Scotland and Wales, and 
had aided the Government’s Development 
Area Programme. 


Smiths Aircraft Instruments, Limited, had 
maintained its already established _ pre- 
eminence in the instrumentation of the 
present-day aeroplane, record sales having 
been achieved. 


Smiths Industrial Instruments, Limited, 
had progressed steadily during the year, 
specialising in industrial instruments of all 
descriptions. 

Kelvin and Hughes Limited had continued 
to develop their range. The most noticeable 
development had been in their ship’s radar 
equipment now being supplied all over the 


world in large quantities. 


PROFIT SHARING SCHEME 


The chairman stated that the board had 
for some time been considering the question 
of putting into operation some form of profit 
sharing scheme for employees of Smiths’ own 
companies. This question was receiving a 
great deal of consideration and he was hope- 
ful that in the near future some satisfactory 
scheme might be evolved. 


During a long period of years an extremely 
valuable goodwill has been built up all over 
the world for all Smiths products and in 
order to mect the resultant demand further 
expansion cf factories and sales and service 
facilities are imperative. The main capital 
requirements were for the development of the 
Witney factory for car heaters, a new sales 
and service establishment to make room for 
increased production in the Cricklewood 
Instrument Works, extensive extensions to 
the Cheltenham factories for the aircraft 
division, the equipping of the new alarm 
clock factory in Scotland and the general 
finance of a steadily increasing business. It 


was for the purpose of financing these pro- 
jects that it was proposed to make a further 
issue of capital on terms attractive to share- 
holders. 


Finally, in pointing out that it had been 
a record year, both as regards sales and 
profits, in the history of the company, the 
chairman thanked the managing director of 
the group, Mr Ralph Gordon-Smith, the 
general manager and all the executives and 
employees for the way they had worked 
together as a team to achieve these excellent 
results. 


In seconding the adoption of the report 
and accounts the managing director, Mr 
Ralph Gordon-Smith, stressed how much 
the expansion of the busines was due to 
increased exports (now over 50 per cent.) 
and how much this record year was attcibut- 
able to the hard work and great efforts of all 
employees and executives. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


At subsequent separate class meetings of 
the holders of 7$ per cent. cumulative pre- 
ference shares, 7 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferred ordinary shares and _ deferred 
ordinary shares and at an extraordinary 
general meeting of the company, resolutions 
were passed approving the re-organisation of 
the capital of the company, including the 
issue cf 3,167,514 ordinary shares of 4s. each 
to the ordinary shareholders on bonus terms. 





THE ROVER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN 
TURNOVER 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Rover Company, Limited, was held on 
December 20th at Birmingham, Mr E. 
Ransom Harrison, F.S.A.A. (the chairman) 


presiding. 
The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 


The very satisfactery figures shown in the 
accounts are the result of a considerable 
increase in turnover ; our output was over 
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20,000 vehicles, an increase of over 50 per 
cent. on the previous year. 

Since my last report prices of our princip il 
raw materials have risen steadily but, despite 
the consequent increase in our costs of pro- 
duction, we have, as a result of the expansion 
of our output, been able to avoid increasing 
the home market prices of our vehicles. A; 4 
result of this, however, our net profit when 
related to turnover is appreciably less thao 
last year. 

Raw material prices and wages continue to 
rise and while we shall endeavour to avoid 
increases in the prices of our vehicles, sooner 
or later this will be inevitable if the present 
upward trend in costs continues. 

As our output has expanded, so has the 
volume of our export sales. Particular 
attention has been gtven to the expansion of 
sales to dollar countries and as a result our 
exports to hard currency markets have shown 
a very satisfactory increase. 

The new Rover “75” model car has now 
been in production for over a year and the 
directors are confident that it will more than 
uphold the company’s reputation for produc- 
ing a medium-priced quality car. The Land- 
Rover continues to enjoy world-wide popu- 
larity and orders for this vehicle and for our 
cars will absorb our maximum output for 
many months to come. 

Government restrictions on the sale of 
vehicles in the home market still continue, 
and we look forward to the time when we 
shall be able to give reasonable delivery to 
the many customers at home who wish to buy 
our products. 

In March, 1950, the company had the 
honour to demonstrate the first car to be 
driven by a gas turbine engine, and the 
tremendous interest which was shown 
throughout the world has not only enhanced 
our reputation but that of the British Car 
Industry as a whole. This gas turbine car 
was exhibited in New York at the British 
Motor Manufacturers’ Show where it again 
aroused very considerable interest. 

The net profit has risen from £158,098 
last year to £195,201 and it is proposed to 
transfer £76,000 to general reserve making 
this £650,000 and to pay a dividend of 2° 
per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent. both less 
income tax. 

The report was adopted. 





NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, 


AUSTRALIA 


(Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in Economics, 
Statistical Methods (Faculty of Agriculture), Lecturer in Botany and 
Senior Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry. Closing dates in each case 


December 31, 1950.) 


Prospective candidates for the above-mentioned appointments 


Applications are 
ACCOUNTING, 





Senior Lecturer in 


| UNIVERSITY OF NATAL, DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
invited for the post of LECTURER IN 


Salary seale (Men): £550 x £25—£725. In addition a cost of living 
allowance, at present amounting to £208 for a married person and 
£83 4s. for a sing'e person, is payable. The initial salary will be 
determiied by qualifications and experience, 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion, may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 


which have recently been advertised are asked to note that new of tie British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


salary scales are now in operation as under: 

oaneebeceenaane . £A1,050—£A1,300 
Jnkiniichccetesaiiinatenits £A650—£A1,000 
The conditions previously published regarding negotiations for 
increased salaries and amount of cost of living adjustments are 
therefore withdrawn. Further particulars concerning the posts may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


,)XPERIENCED Assistant Staff Manager, 36, on leave from abroad, 
seeks sin tar post in southern England, Excellent references,— 


Senior Lecturers 
Lecturers 





Box 550, 


fgg rahe difficulties in factory administration are a challenge to 
be met by the energy, drive, and experience of a successful 
Production Executive age 30 who is seeking alternative employment 
with an oceeaentien employing 100 to 1,000 employees. Commencing 


salary £1,500.—Box 553. 


i 

















\ ANAGEMENT and Industrial Consulting. Production-Engineer- 
4 


ing Ltd. invite applications for a senior position on their staff 
fromm men aged 30-40 with wide experience in marketing and prefer- 
ably with a university degree. Applicants should have a real interest 
in the problems facing ———— today, and must be prepared to 
ous aspects of consulting work. This 

is a permanent post with a nie salary as well as Life Assurance 
rite, giving age and full details of 


undergo training in the var 


and superannuation benefits. 
education, qualifications, experience and 


Production-Engineering Ltd., 28, Bruton Street, London, W.1. 


present salary, to 


—Reply, Box 549. 





VACANCY exists in a large organisation for a young man about 
30 years of age who holds a degree in economics with honours 
in statistics. Some knowledge of Powers Samas accounting machines 
and methods would be useful but not essential. He would be given 
a period of training in the Head Office of the organisation and if in 
4 or 5 years he is satisfactory. he would take over the management 
of the organisation's Statistical and Sales Analysis Department with 
—__—__—. — figure sslary.—Apply giving age and full particulars to Box 


UBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER required for a large group of 
companies in the milder western reas employing many 
thousands in a variety of businesses, inclu 
stores, shipping, transport, printing, etc. The 
the officer will be required to work in close co-operation with existing 
personnel and advertising departments.—Reply, giving full details 
of age, experience, qualifications, previous earnin 
P » sonco ie married or single. An academic qualification would 
MAL= CLERICAL ASSISTANT required by Major Oil Company 
494i in its Statistical Branch in London. Applicants aged 20-25 must 
have completed National Service and be in possession of School 
Certificate. Liking for figure work and numerical accuracy essential. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications is December 31, 1959. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF NURSING 


Administrative Assistant (Woman) required, age about 35, qualified 
to act as Committee Secretary and to undertake administrative 
responsibilities; knowledge of law or economics an eaeeehege. Apply 
in writing to General Secretary, Royal College of Nursing, 

— Place, Cavendish Square, London, W.1 


enrietta 








ing agriculture, large 
post is a new one and 


, and whether 
an advantage. 





SSISTANT SECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT, — Major Company 


‘ . invited to consider appointment ef person now concluding full- 
Write, stating age, qualifications and experience quoting Department time study for qualification with comprehensive supporting 
.C, experience. Age 33 years.—Rox 542, 


M.1452 to Box 6028 at 191, Gresham House 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 16, 1950, 
total ordinary revenue was £50,388,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {65,000,000 
and issues to sinking funds £230,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{11,791,000 the surplus accrued since April 
lst is {61,638,000 compared with a deficit 
of {76,665,000 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCINC REVENUE 

AND EXPENDITURE 
eceitps into 


Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 













ORD. 






















Income Tax...... 14,005) 13,907 
Suptax .....f.42 ' 120, 1,800 
Estate, etc., Duties , 195, 3,500, 3,200 
a, ‘open 50, 1,100 1,600 
Profits Tax .... 5,200 5,500 
EPT.........s)0°" a 
Other Inland Rev. 10 
SpecialContributn.| 4, 100 
Total Inland Rev. '2028 26,105 26,117 
Customs......00. | 870,6 14,992) 17,512 
BOGS .. 0s s0caue | 713,1 4,900 5,100 
Total Customs and | 

Excies ..cs000% 19,892 22,612 
Motor Duties. .... 12,735, 13,844 122 223 
Surplus War Stores 65,899 26,81 340 = 13 


Surpl's from Tradg. 


20,000... 
P.O. (Net Receipts) ae . 
Wireless Licences. sont 
Sundry Receipts. . 39 
Miscell. Receipts | 
894 





Total Ord. Rev... 
SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office....... '172,1 
Income Tax on| 
E.P.T. Refunds.| §,7 


(in. Crown Lands) | 
| 


















to meet payments 
____{ thousand) — 


pei 1, April 1] Week Ended 
949 | 1950 |———_—— 
to | to | Dec. | Dec. 

117, Dec. 16) 17, | 
1949 "| 1950 | 1949 | 


~ 
> 














). EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 
Debt ee | 
Payments to N.| 
lreland 


24,228 24,14 
6,479, 5,28 


es 





tee ewer esee 





Total Ord. Expd. . '34550692318791 217298010 


Sinking Funds ,., 


Total (excl. Self- 

Bal. Expd.)... . |345506 
Self-| 
).... '363291 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£43,121 to £3,053,477, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by {33,813,141 to £26,747 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


1202 65,000 


Total finel, 
Bal Ex 





Receipts to National Debt .....-....+.++6 Gores QMGl 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947 ......++. 2,000 
4,861 


_ NET ISSUES (£ thousand) i 
. and Tel 1948... .cceeee 
E.P.T. Refunds en 


Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) ....+eees- 25 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, : S(). sees aay 


New Towns Act, 1946, $. 12(3).......-++eeseee 
Overseas Resot aca Act, 1948, 

S. 17(1): Overseas Food........0.eeseseeeee 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 


150 
Ss. 2(1) War Damage: Board of Trade......... 500 
. War Damage Commission 3,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits.. 308 


23,878 


CHANGES IN DEBT (4 thousand) 


Receipts 
Treasury Bills .... 8,237 
Ways & Means Ad- 

ES 47,215 
55,452 


PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 300 
24°%, Def. Bonds .. 140 
3%, Def. Bonds ... 370 


3% Ter. Annuities. 
34° Ter. Annuities 481 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,041 
Other Debt :— 


Internal........ 793 
ee ee 7 
Treasury Deposits. 15,000 





21,639 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


















Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Advances De- Total 
Date a i Float- 
| Bk. of ’ ing 
Tender} Tap | Public | Eng- | Banks | Debt 






2970-0 | 2005- 


Sept. 16} 3120-0 1889-8} 408- 
6 


» 2313130-0 | 1869-6 


» 30]  4,975-9 451: 
Oct. 7} 3130-0] 1820-0] 467 
» 1413140-01 1789-4] 469- 
»» 21)3160-0| 2077-8] 490 
» 28} 3170-0 | 2041-1] 471 


Z 
° 
s 
- 


3180-0 
» 11}3180-0 
, 18}3190-0 
» 25] 3200-0} 1950- 


3230-0] 1956-3 
3240-0] 1951-6 
3260-0 | 1939-8 


1885-' 
1897- 





wor 








Depts 


1 
3 

| 1968-7] 372- 
0 


a. a ° .. .. . ° 
Orme WOON GMmwom oWwnN 


land 






TREASURY BILLS 


(¢, million) 












Amount 
Date of 
Tender 





B fferea\APplicd 






\Allotte 


949 | 
Dec. 16 | 230-0 | 282-7 
1950 
Sept. 15 250-0 | 294-4 250-0} 10 3-45 81 
» 22 | 240-0 | 310-2] 240-0] 10 5-21 34 
” 29 | 240-0 | 307-0 | 240-0] 10 3-23 72 
Oct. 6 | 250-0] 312-3] 250-0] 10 3-23 4 
» 13 | 260-0 | 319-4 | 260-0] 10 3-25 16 
” 20 | 250-0} 332-3 | 250-0] 10 2-94 66 
” 97 | 250-0 | 335-8 | 250-0] 10 2-98 65 
Nov. 3 | 250-0 | 347-7 | 250-0] 10 2-70 60 
» 10 | 250-0 | 318-4 | 250-0] 10 3-17 12 
» 17 | 250-0 | 325-6 | 250-0] 10 3-13 69 
” 24 | 260-0 | 310-6 | 260-0] 10 3-36 19 
Dec. 1 | 250-0 | 347-5 | 250-0] 10 2-74 60 
» 8 | 260-0 | 328-8 | 260-0] 10 3-09 72 
15 | 260-0 | 314-6 | 260-01 10 4-55 49 


On December 15th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from December 18th to December 23rd were accepted 
dated Monday to Thursday and Saturday at £99 17s. 5d. 
and above in full. Applications dated Friday were accepted 
as to about 49 per cent at £99 17s. 5d. and at higher prices 


in full. 


Treasury Bills to a maximum of £230 million are 
being offered for December 22nd. 


For the week ending 


December 23rd the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to a maximum of £25 million at 154 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 












Repayments ..eeeeseeees 


Net Savings .... 
Defence Bonds :— 
Receipts. ....+6 sovcccoes 


eeeeeree 


Repayments ....eseeeeee 
Net Savings ......... Tr 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 
Receipts....ccceceseses ° 


Repayments ...++eeeeeses 
Net Savings ..ccccoscees 
Total Net Savings....... 


Interest on certificates repaid 


Interest accrued .........0. 
Change in total invested.... 








Week Ended 
Dec. 10, | Dec. 9, 
1949_| 1950 
























14,010 
17,185 


14,458 
17,166 


452,047 





of National Debt an 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


December 13, 1950 


é £ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,190 





Notes Issued: 
In Circulation 1339,318,407 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1359,216,147 
partment .. 36,038,416 | Other Sees.... 755,692 
| Coin (other 
than gold)... 4,013,061 
j;Amt. of Fid.—————-——— 
DONE Sirs tate 1375,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
Pick cada 356,823 
1375,356,823 1375,356,823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
14,553,000' Govt. Secs... 589,451,441 


Capital ....0. 
ioe te .- 3,489,204; Other Secs.:- 62,762,414 
Public S.:- 287,788,340; Discounts and 

Public Acets.* Advances... 87,650,119 


21,374,218 | 
H.M. Treas. 


25,112,295 
Special Acct. 7 


Securities... 


Other Deps.:- 383,825,480) 
Bankers..... 800,563,405 | Notes........ 36,038,416 
Other Accts... 83,262,075 Coin......... 1,403,753 
paiement epieotincinlilainiacte 
689,656,024 | 689,656,024 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 






sue Dept. -— 


= 1 | 
Notes in circulation..... 286 -0)1308-0/1339-3 
Notes in banking 
MANE cc cccccccese 64-3 42-4) 3%-0 
Government debt 1345-3)1345-2,1370-2 
CONE es ccecnescs 0-7) 0-8 O-8 
Other securities......... 0- 4-4 44 4-4 
Gold and Coin.......... 248/ 248/0) 248/0\ 248/0 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 
Banking Depat. :— 
De its :-— | 
iblic Accounts ........ 18-4 14-2) 21-4 
Treasury Special Account 266-4 266-4, 266-4 
eet ecnciasenes 305-0 302-7) 300-6 
iccdccancecvececic 82-2 85-4 83-3 
; | eeveveseeces 672-0; 668-7; 671-7 
Securities :— j 
Government......e6. 550-5 581-9) 589-5 
Discounts, €t6....cccc0c 37-8 35-9) 37-7 
SN vandonerckun cance 35-4 25-0, 25-1 
i tebdaddetvesse. 623-7 642-8 652-3 
Banking dept. res......... 66-2, 43-9 37-4 
% | % | % 
DI is oeedsiecda 9-8} 6-5) “55 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,375 million 
on December 12, 1950. 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 





SILVER 


London lew Yorn! Bombay 
ounce per ouncejper 100 tola 


1950 





1130 


, 





‘ 


Escablished nearly 90 years. 


AGGREGATE ASSET» 
at 31sc March, 1959 
£102,585,433 








wD 


2 
N 


m New 





Represented at over 280 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Haat Cffice: WELLINGTON, N.Z 


yo Rotem Seana R. D. Moore, General Manager & 














OPPORTUNITIES 
IN CANADA 


if you are interested in obtaining trade 
connections in Canada or market data 
we cordially invite enquiries 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €£18,00C 000 
CLAIMS PAID a €207,000,000 


ts) 


F all the professions, advertising is probably the most widely 
known. yet the least understood. Complex, indeed, ig the 
function of a modern advertising agency! But wise the manufacturer 
and solid achievement. m Clark and Co., Ltd., 57/61, Mortimer 
Street, London. Museum 5050. 


PATONS & BALDWINS, LIMITED, of Darlington, Co. Durham, 
require a recently ualified Chartered Accountant for employ- 
ment in the deeretary’ so Knowledge and experience of taxation 
desirable. Work involves cosbentancy taxation and general admini- 
stgative duties.—Write, giving full details, including salary expected, 
to the Secretary. 





NFORMATION bulletins, Journals of Societies or Institutions: 
I Consultant editor and designer will undertake production, layout 
and finalization of text for printer. Moderate fees. Inquiries invited 
from Embassies, literary, social and industrial bodies.—Box 547, 


IS THIS MAN YOU? 


Stood lover, a goed mixer, making ‘trends 


ixer, mak 


yeans Ps ists. 

‘sag te bon bette? to: THE ripisht 

GSH, TUITION HOUSE, » S.W. 
(or call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Squore) 


Priated ig Great Britain by Sr. ENTS $s, Lro., 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. U.S. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kang) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No, § 
of 1929 of the Colony 
CAPITAL eesteae AND FULLY PAID uP - - = $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - . -  €6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - - - - $20,000,009 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER. HON. SIR aT HUA MORSE, C.8.2. 
London : Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: 3, A. Gray, A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey 



















BRANCHES 

BURMA CHINA (Con, INDIA MALAYA (Con.) NORTH 

Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Kaala Lumpur BORNEO (Con) 
CEYLON Swatow Calcutta Malacca Sandakaa 

Colombo Tientsia IN renga Muar Tawau 
OHINA Tsingtao iphong Penang PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Singapore Noilo 
*Oaaton D ria JAPA Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kee (Orchard Road) SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patani Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Yokohama Teluk Anson UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG Cameron BORNEO Londoa 
*Moukdeo Hong Kong Highlands Brunel Town = A. 
*Nanking Kowloon Ipoh Jesselton w York 


Peking 





— Francisco 


iting. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KINO TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bauk’s Trustes 


Oompanies in 
LONDON SINGAPORE 














HONG KONG 








TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 330 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


incorporeted im Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register Ne. 1 Caire. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL -_ - 


£3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - . £3,000,000 


Tome ee te ee ee 
London Office 


6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 














TAMPS FOR INVESTMENT.—The oldest established « firm 


in the City will be glad to - I .—Healey & W!» “Limited 


(Eat, 188 1885), 14, Wormwood Street 


URWICE. ORR AND PARTNERS invite applications from young 
Chartered Accountants for training in the Accounting and 
Administrative Division of their professional work as Consulting 
Specialists in Organisation and Management. Executive experience 
in Industry or Commerce and a live interest in modern Management 
are essential. Full details of conditions of employment will be given 
at personal interview to potentially suitable candidates.—Apply in 
writing in the first instance to Urwick, Orr and Partners Ltd., 
7 Park Lane, London, W.1, quoting C/1060. 


MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK STREBT, Wa. GROSVENOR 35069 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 1178 


weekly by THe Economist sparae, LT. 


at New 
ve: YR S. Farley. 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, December 23, 1950. 


